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lin e 
Guns In Europe 


weighing hundreds of tons, over almost im- 
passable roads, are found only tractors of 
the “Creeping Grip” type. Round-wheel 
tractors are helpless before this gigantic 
task. Your tractor should be a 


ULLOC 


CREEPING- GRIP 
Tractor 


Travels on ?‘s own track—lays it as it goes. 
No soil too loose or wet—no ground too 
rough for tie Bullock. No slipping—no 
miring—no spinning wheels—no wasted 
fuel—every ounce of power is exerted at 
the drawbar in PULL. 


Best for tilling—can’t pack the soil—will 
plow that “soft field.” Unequaled for road 
work—furnishes stationary power without 
blocking. Very easy to operate, the most 
economical to buy, results considered. Our 
12-20 Creeping Grip is the only flat-wheeled 
tractor for the small farmer or orchardist 
—patterned exactly after our Jarger and higher 
priced machines. 











Write for par- 
ticulars and 
free “Creeping 
Grip” 
BULLOCK 
TRACTOR 
co. 





Built for vou, ecten- 
tifically designed, 
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In, Made 
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carpenter's labor Write 
wae Tevemtigsin te tated Cas: 
pola before you buy any. = 
SWRAUGER & 
JOHNSON 
415 Weinut Se. 
ATLANTIC, 
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HARVESTERS 


Equipped with CHAMPION GRAIN GUARDS 
do work no others can do; will pick up lodged grain 
no matter how badly tangled nor how flat it Iles on 
the ground, so that it may be cut the same as if 


standing. They will get it. Cut al! around your 
field, save half your time and all your grain. Made 
of stee|. Mundorsed by agricultural colleges 
and farmers all over the U.S. We will ship to re- 
sponsible parties on three days’ free trial. if 
not a3 represented, return at our expense, and money, 
where paid, will be refunded. Mention machine. 
Prices: $4.00 per set of eight; $5.00 per set of 
ten. These guards saved farmers over 1,000,000 bu. 
of grain last harvest. 


CHAMPION GRAIN GUARD CO. 
3828 Elmwood Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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POLLED- 
GEADRINGS 


Before buying get our 
Free Crib Ptans end Free 
Catalog. Write 


HART GRAIN WEIGHER CO. 
PEORIA, Dept. 10 ILLS. 





‘*Try-a-bag’’ of fertilizer. Our brands 
are soluble and active, and not ouly in- 
crease yield, but improve quality and 
hasten maturity. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress American Agricultural 
Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Baltimore. 


Detroit or 








Chemical | 
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Of General Interest 


——— 


Wisconsin Alfalfa Pests—Alfalfa trou- 
beginning to be of importance in 
Wisconsin. Alfalfa is a comparatively 
new crop in Wisconsin and like all other 
new crops, at the outset it is likely to be 
relatively free from disease. Thru the in- 
troduction of seed from the outside, how- 
ever, the diseases which occur in other 
portions of the country are beginning to 
appear in Wisconsin. In the western 
states crown rot and stem rot, both fun- 
gus_ diseases, and the bacterial crown rot 
of alfalfa, are of economical importance. 
So far, none of these troubles have been 
observed in this state, but the leaf spot 
has been found to be of considerable im- 
portance. 
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Wages of Railroad Employes—Some 
months the employes of all the 
railroads in the United States filed a re- 
quest for an advance in wages and a re- 


arrangement of the working hours. The 
railroad management declined to grant 
the request. Negotiations have been go- 
ing on between the management and the 
employes, but without results, and recent- 
ly the employes have ordered a vote of 
all’ the railroad workers, to determine 
whether or not a general strike shall be 
called. The question is put up in such a 
way as to authorize the officers of the 
unions to call a strike or not, as they may 
think best. The railroad management 
offered to arbitrate the whole matter, but 
the employes declined to arbitrate any- 
thing except their specific requests. In 
view of 
disruption which a strike would cause to 
the movement of freight to the eastern 
seaboard especially, it is believed that the 
government would step in rather than to 
permit a disagreement between the rail- 


since, 


roads and their employes which would re- 
sult in tying up traffic. 

Better Marketing Methods —A\s 4 result 
of a two-day conference between the 
county farm agents of Michigan and mar- 


keting experts from different parts of the 
United States a general program for the 
promotion of cojperative marketing in the 
state has been worked out. Among those 
taking part in the conference were C. E. 
Bassett, from the federal office of mar- 
kets, who is just back from 
ganized the apple growers of the north- 
west; Alexander Cance, of Massachusetts, 
who has had marketing experience in 
three states, and is a nation-wide author- 
ity on cobjperation; W. P. Hatch, of Mich- 


igan, who was a member of the United 
States commission that toured Europe 
studying coiperation in the old world 


countries; and James N. McBride, Michi- 
gan Director of Markets. Many of the 
debatable points in connection with mar- 
keting methods were discussed at length. 
The successes and failures of existing or- 
ganizations, and the reasons for such, 
were considered with care. The relation 
of marketing associations to the anti- 
trust laws came in for an examination 
and the general policy of the federal de- 
partment of justice was reviewed. A plan 
for federating the Michigan fruit associa- 
tions and the steps necessary to realize 
such a desirable result were discussed. A 
committee was instructed to prepare grad- 
ing rules for peaches and to proceed to 
get these adopted in time for use the 
present season, 


Live Stock Prices—The prices of meat 
animals (hogs, cattle, sheep and chickens) 
to producers of the United States in- 
creased 0.2 per cent from May 15th to 
June 15th; in the same period of the past 
six years an average decrease of 0.5 per 
eent has occurred. On June 15th prices 
of these meat animals averaged about 16.7 
per cent higher than a year ago, 10.7 per 
cent higher than two years ago, and 19.2 
per cent higher than the average of the 
past six years on June 15th. Hog prices 
per 100 pounds declined 16 cents during 
the month and averaged $8.21 on June 
15th, compared with $6.80 a year ago and 
$7.10, the average of the past six years 
on like dates. In June, 1910, prices aver- 
aged slightly higher, namely $8.46. Beef 
cattle per 100 pounds increased 18 cents 
during the month, and averaged $6.91, 
compared with $6.20 a year ago and $5.57, 
the average of the past six years on 
June 15th. Sheep prices declined 12 cents 
per 100 pounds during the month, and 
averaged $6.54 on June 15th, compared 
with $5.43 a year ago and $4.86, the aver- 
age of the past six years on June 15th. 
The average price of farm horses declined 
about $1.74 a head during the month, and 
averaged $132.41, compared with $132.02 a 
year ago and $142.43, the average of the 
past six years on June ldth. Milk cows 
increased in price 65 cents a head during 
the month, and averaged $61.63, compared 
with $58.59 a vear ago and $51.13, the aver- 
age of the past six years on June 15th. 
These averages are based upon reports of 
correspondents of the bureau of crop esti- 
mates of the department of agriculture. 
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Waterloo Boy farm machines which were 
awarded medals on superior merit at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


Distinctively a cheap-fuel tractor, 
developing extraordinary power at a 
big saving in fuel cost. Its easy hand- 
ling by one man or a boy, and its 
reliable, steady work at pulling or 
belt power, make it a favorite with 
careful farmer buyers. 























Twenty Years of Engine 
Building Experience 


is embodied in this tractor and 
it is guaranteed to the limit. 

We can make prompt deliv- 
ery. Write us for illustrated cat- 
alog and let us give you the name 
of our nearest agent. 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine 
Company 
2005 W. 3rd Avenue, 


pulling 
Capacity 


Waterloo, lowa 




















Pulls two plows in any soil fit to cultivate—three in stubble. Wide 
scope of utility. All gears run in oil, enclosed in dust-tight casings, on 


The DURABLE DENNING 


Equipped with Waukesha Motor, Perfex Radiator, Bennett Carburetor, Dixie 

Magneto, New Departure Ball Bearings. Write for description. 

DENNING TRACTOR COMPANY Cedar Rapids, lowa 
10 horsepower at draw-bar—at any speed. Weight 3600 Ibs. 


Price $850 f. o. b. Cedar Rapids 
‘ 









SOMETHING EVERY HOG RAISER NEEDS 


It will soon be pig weaning time and this is the feeder to start the little fellows right. 
The one that gives satisfactiton. 
DEAR Srks: 
= Received the feeder. It is all right. Have 
it ip a pasture ¢ mile from the house. Bullt 
pen 24 ft. square, put the feeder on floor 
8x12 ft. and filled it with shelled corn, Save 
1 mile walk per day or7 miles every week. 
Have horses in the pasture and they do 
> not know there is any corn in the fleld. 
—=—— Know it is a labor saver, also a money 
maker. Itattracts a great deal of atten- 
Many stop to examine it and inquire who makes them. Yours very truly, 
E. 8. SWEET, General Farming and Stock Raising. 
Equip your yards and buildings with our SANITARY SQUARE DEAL TROUGHS AND 
FEEDEKS and protect your herds against foot and mouth disease and cholera. All wooden 
troughs and feeders are unsanitary. Ours are not, as they are quickly and easily cleaned. 
Write today for circular giving full particulars. 
WEBSTER CITY, |IOWA 


W. A. McCOLLOUGH & SONS, Mfrs., 


Specialists in Sanitary Troughs and Self-Feeders 








Suxerman, Iuv., May 20, 1916. 
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THE OLD RELIABLE 





At Manufacturer’s Prices 


HE BOVEE HORIZONTAL FURNACES, THE 
BOVEE UPRIGHT FURNACES. We aiso manu- 
facture a full lineof BOVEE PiPELESS FUR. 
NACES. We offer the very best High Grade Fur- 
@ace sold with any style of piping, and sell at a price 
that will save a large per cent of cost. 

Write us for catalog and special prices. Send pea- 
f cil sketch of floor plan of your building for a free 
detail plan of your heating plant. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
195 Eighth Street, WATERLOO, IOWA 
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THE AMES FARM TOURS 


For a number of years the lowa Ag- 
ricultural College has made it a prac- 
tice to study farm conditions and 
methods during the month of June. A 
crew of the extension department 
spends a day in each county selected 
for the visit and from a central point 
a tour is made thru the county, a local 
committee arranging to visit’ six or 
eight representative farms during the 
day. On these farms a study is made 
of factors which have contributed to 
the success of each and the college 
speakers deliver their messages. 

During the month several thousand 
persons were reached and fifteen coun- 
ties were visited. The schedule took 
the college men to the following coun- 
ties in the order named: 





promising second crop was under way. 
The yields in many instances were 
nearly two tons to the acre the first 
cutting and some who had been grow- 
ing the crop for a number of years 
said they had cut from three to six 
tons to the acre during a season. 
While many fields which had received 
no lime nor inoculation were found 
the trend of advice was to do both 
unless one were absolutely sure his 
land needed neither. 

Farms were visited where alfalfa 
had been fed to all live stock kept on 
the farm. Dairymen seemed most en- 
thusiastic about its merits. One dairy- 
man was leasing a ten-acre field of it 
for $10 an acre rent. The alfalfa made 





Jackson, Johnson, Wap- 
ello, Van Buren, Ring- 
gold, Lucas, Jefferson, 
Washington, Mills, Cass, 
Adair, Audubon, Poca- 
hontas, Osceola and Lyon. 
In spite of a rather wet 
month the tours as a 
whole have been a great 
success both from the 
standpoint of the college 
and from that of the per- 
sons reached. 

The party included five 
speakers. One _ looked 
after the small grain and 
forage interests, another 
the live stock industry, 
another farm -engineer- 
ing, another fruit and the 
fifth domestic science, 
the latter being a woman 
who gave something of 
interest to the women 
while the men discussed 
farm problems. The tour 
in each county was not 
so much of a _ lecture 
campaign as it was a 
study trip and the speak- 
ers were more inclined to - 
tell about successful 
methods they had investigated on oth- 
er farms than they were to depend on 
data put out by the college. 

Each tour which was not interrupted 
by rain covered about fifty or sixty 
miles. The party would leave from 
the town which happened to be se- 
lected for a starting point and would 
travel from one farm to the next. The 
towns included in each instance many 
autos from town and others from the 
farms, the procession often being more 
than a mile long and including fifty or 
sixty autos. . 


In most of the counties the party 
passed several fields of alfalfa and to 
grow more of this crop was one of the 
messages delivered by the farm crops 
expert. Some of the fields inspected 
already had been harvested and a 








“~ 


with a sprinkling of alfalfa in July and 
he had a second cutting of pure alfalfa 
from the first year’s seeding. 


Silos were given a boost at every 
opportunity and in each county a point 
was made to study silos and silage. 
The speakers urged feeders and grain 
growers not to leave from 35 to 40 
per cent of the feed value of their corn 
in the field as too many have been 
doing in the past. The experience of 
those who had used silage on the 
farms visited supported in every in- 
stance the argument of the college lec- 
turers, 

The ideal feed combination for the 
corn belt farm whether it specialized 








After a Picnic Dinner a Mixed Audience Listened to the Lectures. 


it possible for the owner to realize $4 
an acre in rent more than he other- 
wise could get and the man who leased 
the field harvested enough hay from 
the first cutting to more than pay the 
rent. Cattle feeders also found the 
hay valuable and those who had used 
their alfalfa fields for hog pasture had 
much praise for it. 

Alfalfa was found on many types of 
soils and it was pointed out how it 
could be adapted to practically any 
Iowa soil. August seeding after an 
early crop or a summer fallow seemed 
to be the preferred method of getting 
a stand and about fifteen pounds of 
seed to the acre was the quantity rec- 
ommended. Spring seeding with a 
nurse crop of barley or oats also gave 
good results. One man who followed 
this system harvested a good hay crop 








A Lecture on Farm Engineering. 





on beef cattle or dairying seemed to 
be alfalfa and silage. The two feeds, 
it was pointed out, made conditions 
more similar to summer, providing a 
succulent economical and efficient ra- 
tion. Silage was recommended in 
preference to root crops as it could be 
produced much cheaper and with so 
much less labor. Several farmers fol- 
lowed a practice of refilling their silos 
from shock corn during the winter. 
While the silage was not of quite so 
high a quality as it was when put up 
from the field it gave good results, 


especially when sufficient water was | 


added. 


In each county some attention was 
given to fruit, especially to apples 
The speaker severely condemned the 
general neglect of Iowa’s fruit crop and 








urged more careful attention to our 
orchards. For those who do not care 
to make a commercial proposition with 
fruit growing he recommended a small, 
well cared for home orchard, saying 
that the home was one of the best 
markets. 

Neglected orchards, it was pointed 
out, would not pay interest on a $50 
an acre valuation while those which 
are cared for properly would pay in- 
terest on a $500 valuation. A plan for 
those with small home orchards to 
spray cooperatively was strongly rec- 
ommended. A simple form of organi- 
zation would suffice and the details 
of the work would be looked after by a 
secretary. By practicing this method 
spraying would be re- 
duced to a small item for 
each member and it could 
be done at the proper 
time and applied in ef- 
fective ways In caring 
for the home orchard the 


the fruit specialist said 
to have the trees not 
closer than _ thirty or 
thirty-five feet and to 


prune a little each year. 
A caution was given not 
to spray at times when 
bees were working, as @ 
good fruit set is absolute- 
ly dependent on the work 
of these insects. About 
thirty trees of different 
varieties was suggested 
as enough for the home 
orchard while at least 
eight acres of only one or 
two varieties should be 
the least to consider in a 
commercial orchard. 





Considerable attention 
was given to farm engi- 
neering. This included 
buildings and conven- 
iences both for farm and 
home. There was lots of 
material to study in every county, as 
hundreds of farmers are putting up 
modern buildings and equipping them 
with all sorts of labor-saving and effi- 
cient devices. 

Some of the farm owners had gone 
to extremes in building expensive 
strutures while others had fixed up 
houses or barns already on the farm 
with very little outlay of capital. 
Both seemed to give about equal ac- 
commodations from a practical stand- 
point. Each year the college tours 
find an increasing number of farms 
with water systems. 

While the men looked over the barns 
and outbuildings from an engineering 
standpoint the women were inspect- 
ing house features. Here on many 
farms visited they found waterworks, 

(Continued on page 972) 











Some Good Horse Farms Were Visited. 
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Deceptive Half-Truths 


In our anxiety to make a point or 
drive home a lesson most of us are 
guilty now and then of using illustra- 
tions or stating truths which will not 
bear logical consideration. We have 
an example of this in a circular re- 
cently put out by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Referring to the vast quantity of 
food available for cattle, which is now 
either wasted or put to less profitable 
use, the report says that the loss in 
grain, straw and corn stover amounts 
to more than one hundred million dol- 
lars annually. We quote: 

“Both of these products are used 
most economically when fed to cattle 
in connection with some form of con- 
centrated feed. Straw is especially 
valuable in carrying a breeding herd 
thru the winter, in wintering stockers 
and as a supplemental roughage for 
fattening cattle. Stover, too, is an ex- 
cellent feed for wintering cattle, espe- 
cially mature breeding cows. The av- 
erage value of all kinds of straw is 
placed at about five dollars a ton. In 
many sections, of course, no such price 
can be realized for it and as a matter 
of fact, only about 8 per cent of the 
crop actually is sold. The figures 
mentioned, however, may be taken as 
representing the value to the farmer 
of straw, if he will use it properly in 
his farming operations as feed or 
bedding.” 

Sample rations are given, which in- 
clude the use of straw for live stock. 
Referring to corn stover the report 
says that the total loss to the country 
from the practice of burning amounts 
to $15,000,000 a year. The total pro- 
duction of corn stover is approximate- 
ly 245,000,000 tons, of which only 8.1 
per cent is put in the silo, which is the 
most economical way of preserving it. 

The value of the straw and stover 
as estimated by the Department to be 
lost each year, that is, $100,000,000, is 
of course reached by considering the 
value of these products as feed for live 
stock, based on prevailing prices. But 
suppose all of this straw and stover 
should be fed to live stock in the most 
economical way. What would be the 
result on the price of live stock? 
Without undertaking to give the ac- 
tual figures, we make a guess that the 
depreciation in the price of the live 
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stock would go very far toward wiping 
out the supposed saving. The indi- 
vidual is perfectly safe in applying to 
his own operations the lesson which 
the department is trying to teach; but 
if the farmers of the whole country 
should undertake to apply it, the result 
would be most disappointing. 
son could have been presented much 
more effectively and with entire logic, 
had the figures been confined to what 
the aver 
in this way. 

A professor in an agricultural col- 
lege recently, in his desire to show 
that it pays to get an agricultural edu- 
cation, quotes the results of farming 
operations by graduates of the college 
in comparison with the average 
farmers. He shows that the college 
graduate produced 42.9 bushels of 
corn to the acre as compared with 30 
bushels produced by all the farmers in 
the counties represented. They ~pro- 
duced 50.4 bushels of oats against a 
40-bushel average; 26 bushels of wheat 
against a 19.8-bushel average; 3.8 tons 
of alfalfa against a general average of 
3.2 tons, and 2 tons of hay against a 
general average of 1.8 tons. 

No doubt these figures are entirely 
correct; but the man who for 
reason may be prejudiced against ag- 
ricultural college education will have 
no difficulty .in finding in the same 
counties an equal number of men who 
did not attend college but whose farm- 
ing operations will be fully equal to 
those of the college graduates. 
way it is unfair to compare the farm- 
ing operations of the college graduate 
with the average. The very fact that 
these young men were able to go to 
college indicates that they are probab- 
ly much better fixed financially than 
the average to do good farming. We 
do not wish anyone to conclude from 
this that we are trying to discourage 
attending an agricultural college. On 
the contrary, we strongly urge every 
young farmer who possibly can to get 
an agricultural college education. Our 
purpose is simply to point out an ex- 
ample of loose reasoning. 

One of our famous good roads 
boosters has figured out what it costs 
the farmer to move his crops to town. 
He takes as a basis the results of ex- 
periments which show the different 
amounts of power required to haul 
loads over hard roads as compared 
with dirt roads. By figuring the 
amount of power saved if the farmer 
has hard roads, he can show an ag- 
gregate saving of some hundreds of 
millions of dollars each year. But the 
farmer knows that in practice such 
reasoning is very faulty. Consequent- 
ly he becomes prejudiced against any- 
one who is in favor of road improve- 
ment, so prejudiced in fact that his 
judgment on the road question be- 
comes cloudy and he goes to the other 
extreme. - 

If some smart man should go into 
the average city and make a study of 
the amount of time and energy used up 
each year by the business men of that 
city in various forms of physical exer- 
cise solely for recreation, he would be 
able to show that if this energy were 
turned to useful work at the rate of 
two dollars a day, the city would be 
some millions of dollars ahead each 
year; but this man would not make 
much more progress in convincing the 
business men of the amount they were 
losing in this way than the road boost- 
er does in convincing the farmer. 

The state booster estimates the 
value of all the crops grown in the 
state and to this sum adds the value 
of all the live stock, and displays the 
grand total in large figures as repre- 
senting the agricultural wealth of the 
state. If he knows that a large part 
of the crops grown each year is fed to 
live stock, he conveniently forgets it 
for the sake of making his point, or he 
trusts to the ignorance or carelessness 
of his readers not to detect the fraud— 
a very unwise thing to do. 

The enthusiast whose desire to con- 
vert others to his way of thinking 
leads him to state only half-truths or 
to get into a habit of loose reasoning 
will soon dissipate his influence. 





Immunizing Pigs Against Cholera 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“When do you vaccinate pigs from 
immune sows? Will the serum do the 
work properly when you vaccinate the 
pigs before weaning? Would you ad- 
vise vaccinating before weaning, or 
would it be better afterwards?” 


Pigs from immune sows generally 
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are resistant to cholera so long as 
they are sucking. The best time to 
vaccinate them for permanent immu- 
nity is just before weaning. Give them 
the double treatment, both serum and 
virus, at this time. If everyone would 
give their pigs the double treatment 
just before weaning, hog cholera would 
soon be entirely stamped out. The total 
expense need not be over 50 cents per 
head, and may be only 25 cents. 





Lively Life 

Life is lively, always reaching out 
for something new. Place man in the 
traditional paradise of the Mohamme- 
dans with beautiful houris to wait 
upon him, with sumptuous food eaten 
to the strains of wonderful music, with 
the air laden with delicate perfumes, 


and with gorgeous flowers to please 
the eye—there would still be some- 
thing lacking and if there was life 


left in the man it would soon reassert 
itself. Life, as we know it here on 
earth, cares little for any paradise 
except as a goal. If human life ever 
managed to reach an apparently per- 
fect earthly paradise, a thousand or a 
hundred thousand years from now, it 
would very probably turn its back upon 
it after a brief period of enjoyment 
and search for yet another. 

The essential quality of life is very 
nicely typified by the baby on the 
floor, straining to reach the rattle just 
beyond its grasp. It twists and 
squirms, stretching to the utmost and 
rolls over, cries and coos. Looking at 
these earnest efforts and noting the 
concentration on the tiny face, we 
might think that the baby would be 
happy for life or at any rate for an 
hour if the rattle could be secured. 
But no, when the rattle is finally 
reached the baby takes it absent-mind- 
edly with one hand and looks around 
for new fields to conquer. 

Regardless of laws and customs, hu- 
man life is constantly bulging out to- 
ward something new. The advance 
thinkers of each generation have in 
mind certain ideals, the realization of 
which would make, so they think, an 
earthly paradise. Single tax, woman 
suffrage, solution of the tenancy prob- 
lem, prohibition, efficient regulation of 
the trusts, abolition of poverty, im- 
proved educational methods, universal 
arbitration among nations, etc., are 
dinned in our ears. But somehow 
these reforms, desirable as they are, 
fail to take into account that life is 
lively. 

The zoologists tell us that if all the 
offspring of a single pair of codfish 
lived and propagated at the normal 
rate, the ocean would be a solid mass 
of cod within two years. As a matter 
of fact, most of the codfish eggs fail 
to hatch and most of the young codfish 
fail to mature and many of those which 
do mature die before reproducing 
either because of enemies or lack of 
food, and so the dreadful calamity is 
avoided. 

All life has in it the impulse to ex- 
pand and fill up the earth. If it were 
not for wars, alcohol, disease, famines, 
and the so-called standard of living 
the human race would long. ago have 
filled the earth ten or twenty times 
as full as it now is. But a dense popu- 


lation always brings into operation: 


certain natural checks. Famines arise, 
disease spreads more easily and the 
vices abound. 

Animal and plant life change very 
slowly, but human life is constantly 
reaching out for discoveries. By set- 
ting steam, electricity, falling waters, 
and exploding gasoline to work on dif- 
ferent kinds of machinery, man has 
almost completely changed his world 
during the past 150 years. If, during 
the next 150 years, he learns how to 
make food from air, and how to fix 
cheaply the energy of the sun’s rays 
an even greater change will come 
about. Such things are possible; it 
would be like human life to bring them 
to pass. The cold intellect of man 
must stand appalled at the tendencies 
of human life as they have revealed 
themselves in the past century and as 
they give indication of further reveal- 
ing themselves during the centuries to 
come. The reforms which have been 
pushed by well meaning people at first 
thought seem futile. 

We are tempted to ask life to be less 
lively, to sit still and behave itself for 
a century or two. That would of 
course mean that the birth rate 
amongst the different classes of peo- 
ple would be stationary, that new in- 





ventions would be prohibited, that both 
immigration and emigration would not 
be allowed, that life would maintain 
and enjoy itself but not expand. If 
we could only take the liveliness out 
of life and settle down we could soon 
settle all our problems. No doubt we 
would adopt the single tax, woman 
suffrage, prohibition, universal arbi- 
tration among nations, and most of the 
other reforms which most good people 
recognize to be worth while. But in 
our constautly changing world, all re- 
forms are of very doubtful efficacy. 
They seem to be merely sticks with 
which we are poking “lively life.” All 
of the pokes do a certain amount of 
good, but somehow “‘lively life’ seems 
to get livelier than ever and every 
year we find it necessary to get more 
and more sticks with which to poke it. 





The Declining Importance of 
Agriculture 


From the Price Current-Grain Re- 
porter the leading exponent of trade 
interests in grain, hay, crops and pro- 
visions we quote the following: 


‘:‘The total exports for the nine 
months ending with March last year 
were $1,933,475,000, of which the agri- 
cultural products aggregated $900,000,- 
000. This year the nine months’ ex- 
ports total $2,996,000,000 and only 
$800,000,000 were from agriculture, a 
loss of $100,000,000. While the prod- 
ucts of agriculture fell off 10 per cent 
in the period, the manufactures, min- 
ing and other productions of the coun- 
try increased $1,163,000,000 or more 
than doubled. One gets an idea from 
this showing of the intensity of the 
prosperity of the industrial class of 
the country, and the financial inde- 
pendence of the urban population. 
With this showing in mind, the great 
outpouring of the people of New York 
recently in approval of the campaigi 
for preparedness is readily understood. 
The natural inclination of those who 
prosper from war’s demand is for con- 
tinuation of war preparation.” 


As the United States becomes more 
and more an industrial nation, the 
financial independence of the city peo- 
ple from the farmers, as referred to in 
the foregoing quotation, will become 
more and more marked. War exports 
have poured tremendous wealth into 
the hands of western manufacturing 
and financial interests. They are 
looking for new fields in South Ameri- 
ca, in Russia and all over the world 
where American exports may be placed 
to advantage when the war closes and 
the abnormal demand of the Allies 
dies away. 

If these interests are successful in 
their search and really build up a tre- 
mendous American export trade of 
manufactured products, the farmers of 
this country will lose tremendously in 
relative importance. A _ big export 
trade will mean a great growth of 
population of the eastern manufactur- 
ing cities, and this will diminish the 
farmers’ relative voting power. An 
export trade to undeveloped countries 
such as Argentina, Russia and Aus- 
tralia is likely to bring in agricultural 
products to compete with our home 
grown products, and mind you, the 
people employed in these eastern fac- 
tories have very different interests 
from the farmers of the corn belt. 
Note the reference to the demonstra- 
tion in New York for preparedness 
early in May. These people employed 
in the factories can organize them- 
selves into unions and can parade the 
streets in big labor demonstrations. 
They make their wants known and 
are in position to enforce them to a 
certain degree. 

We farmers of the corn belt live far 
apart from one another; we are bound 
together in no effective organization, 
our numbers are increasing very slow- 
ly, if at all; and as a result of all this, 
we have before us the certainty of less 
and less relative power in the councils 
of the United States. We can be stirred 
to intelligent action about once in six 
or seven years on a matter of real im- 
portance. We can be stirred to unin- 
telligent action oftener by those who 
have their own selfish purposes to 
serve and who cover them up by vo- 
ciferous protestations of their undying 
love for the farmer. But we have not 
yet reached that stage of intelligent 
logical persistent planning. for our 
own interests. 

Perhaps we are too prosperous. If 
that is the trouble, it is likely to be 
cured before a great many years. 
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A Faithful Horse 


Two or three weeks ago a small 
force of United States colored troops 
was attacked by a much larger force 
of Mexicans. <A few of our colored 
boys escaped, and here is the story 
told by one of them: 

“Our troop with Captain Boyd com- 
manding had pulled up before Carri- 
zal. The captain ordered everyone to 
dismount, and we all got down. I was 
a horse holder and I took charge of 
some animals while the riders stood 
at attention. 

“The next thing I knew the shooting 
had started. I looked around. Cap- 
tain Boyd was down and I could not 
see him. I kept on looking. There 
were easily seven hundred Mexicans 
around us. They had come up right 
out of the ground, forming a half cir- 
cle. Our men kept on falling. The 
first shot came from a machine gun. 

“It was not more than two minutes 
before the Mexicans had surrounded 


Th 


The note received last week from 
the Mexican Carranza government af- 
fords a splendid illustration of the 
wholesome and pacifying effect of the 
display of proper force. Previous notes 
from that government to the United 
States had been insulting in the ex- 
treme. Our hesitating, vacillating, 
apologetic, dilly-dallying policy evi- 
dently gave Carranza the notion that 
we should continue to submit tamely 
to Mexican murder and outlawry on 
our citizens. The apologetic way in 
which we sent our regular troops 
across the Mexican border in pursuit 
of the ruffians who had murdered our 
citizens strengthened Carranza’s opin- 
ion of the weakness of our character. 
The bandits we were pursuing were 
enemies of the Mexican government. 
Their leader, Villa, was an enemy to 
Carranza. But the latter gave us no 
aid in the pursuit. 
nived at the escape of the bandits. He 
refused to permit our troops to use the 
railroads. He insisted that they should 
not enter Mexican towns. He com- 
pelled us to carry our food and sup- 
plies overland. And later he arranged 
his army in such a way that our troops 
were surrounded on three sides by 
Mexican soldiers greatly superior in 
number. He both talked and acted 
just as sassy and just as nasty as he 
could. 

Finally a crisis was precipitated by 
the engagement between Capt. Boyd’s 
force and Carranza troops at Carrizal. 
It cost the lives of some splendid men, 
but it had the effect of bringing our 
administration to its senses. We final- 
ly came to see the folly and the dan- 
ger of temporizing with a bully. A 
mobilization of the National Guard 
was called for and arrangements be- 
gun to rush an adequate force to the 
Mexican border. After several years 
we abandoned our effort to talk the 
Mexicans into being decent and began 
to act in such a way that we could 
compel it. The result is seen at once 
in the tone of the Mexican note of last 
week. It is a very conciliatory and 
expresses a willingness to mediate the 
difficulties between that country and 
the United States either directly or 
thru representatives of other South 
American countries. Acknowledging 
the depredations committed by Mexi- 
cans along the United States border, 
and at the same time complaining of 
the presence of American troops on 
Mexican territory, the note says: 

“The Mexican government is willing 
to consider in a quick and practical 
way, and prompted by a spirit of con- 
cord, the remedies which should be 
applied to the present situation.” 

For the present at least this note 
seems to smooth out the Mexican dif- 
ficulty. It is of course likely to break 
out afresh thru some new depreda- 
tions on the part of Mexicans, or by 
an unfortunate conflict between the 
United States troops now in Mexico 
and the Mexican troops which are on 
three sides of them. The spirit of the 
Mexican note, however, breathes a real 
desire to avoid armed conflict, and it 
is barely possible that a solution may 
be worked out. 

Most of those who are really familiar 
with the Mexican situation believe that 
no permanent peace can come to that 
distressed country until the United 
States goes in, polices it, establishes 





Instead he con- |! 





us. We were right there in the mid- 
dle, fighting like the dickens. All 
around the horses were rearing and 
plunging. Every little bit a horse ora 
man would get a bullet and go down. 
I could not fight, for I had to keep 
those mounts. Pretty soon my own 
horse, a great big fellow, staggered 
and whinnied. They had hit him in 
the neck.” I put my hand on the spot 
where the blood was spouting. Just 
then they hit me in the shoulder. 

“We did not have a show in the 
world and I saw it. I cut the horses 
loose and climbed on my animal and 
hit for the thinnest part of the circle. 
I went right thru the Mexicans. My 
horse brushed two of them out of the 
way as we charged. I owe my life to 
that horse, sure as you live. Don’t 
you know, that animal was so brave 
and big-hearted that he carried me 
along for ten miles before he settled 
down to a walk. Five miles farther on 
his legs just gave out and he went 
down. 


E MEXICA 


schools and local government, and 
takes up in earnest the business of 
educating our unfortunate neighbors. 
When it is remembered that about 85 
per cent of the people of Mexico can 
neither read nor write, the magnitude 
of the task becomes apparent. If Car- 
ranza and some of the really big and 
influential men of Mexico could reach 
a point where they would welcome the 
cooperation of the United States, the 
way would seem less difficult. The 
trouble is that so much prejudice has 
been stirred up that the feeling in 
Mexico runs high against this country, 
and any suggestion on the part of 
Mexican leaders looking toward help 
from the United States might make 
them serious trouble from their own 
followers. 


In the meantime the mobilization of 
the National Guard has been going 
forward steadily, if slowly. No doubt 
it is fully worth while if for nothing 
else than the lesson it is teaching us 
as to our military preparedness, or 
rather lack of it. Those people who 
talked glibly of a million men spring- 
ing to arms over night in case of need 
now have a fine illustration of the silli- 
ness of such talk. No doubt a million 








“Man, I hope you don’t ever have to 
say goodbye to a horse like that at a 
time and place like that. It seemed to 
me I couldn’t leave him. I knelt 
down and poured a little water from 
my canteen on his tongue. He was 
slipping fast, and I just told him how 
sorry I was. I thanked him for the 
mighty big favor he done me. Yes, 
sir; I thanked him like he was a 
human; and I guess he understood, for 
he got that look in his eyes animals 
have when they are grateful. 

“I wanted to stay longer, but he 
was about gone, coughing blood. No 
use my staying when some of those 
Mexicans might catch up and get me. 
I was bleeding, too, and in pain. 
thanked him again and said goodbye. 
I walked and walked. A few miles on 
I ran onto one of our animals. I 
jumped on him and rode on. Pretty 
soon I ran into some other survivors 
and went on.” 

Here is a beautiful story, told in 
the simplest way, of the love of a man 


men would spring up over night in 
case of peril to our country, but they 
would have no arms to spring to. Ap- 
parently there are not enough arms 
to properly equip even the National 
Guard, and in some regiments revolv- 
ers which shoot cartridges of different 
sizes have been distributed to the men. 
We lack not alone small arms, but are 
woefully deficient in machine guns, 
which are absolutely essential to suc- 
cessful fighting, and cannon of all 
kinds. We do not have enough cloth- 
ing to equip an army of any size worth 
while, nor do we have the ambulances, 
trucks, cook wagons and other para- 
phernalia which must go with an effi- 
cient army. The troops now on the 
Mexican border are having great diffi- 
culty in securing suitable horses, and 
those they are getting are not hard- 
ened to the strenuous campaigning re- 
quired in Mexico. 

It is quite likely that the mobiliza- 
tion of the National Guard will go on, 
and that a considerable number of 
these soldiers will be taken to the 
Mexican border and kept there for 
some little time as border guards. The 
experience and training will be worth 
the expense, even tho there may be no 
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for a horse. We all know men who 
under the same conditions would havé 
given the poor horse a kick and a 
curse when he went down, and con- 
tinued their flight across the desert 
without a thot for the dying animal. 
But this colored trooper was different. 
Heedless of his own probable needs in 
the desert, he divided his precious wa- 
ter with the animal which had served 
him so faithfully, and left him only 
when nothing more could be done. 

The gratitude which the colored boy 
felt toward the horse which had just 
saved his life sprung from a real af- 
fection which had existed long before. 
Few of us are indebted to the horse 
for such a service as this one ren- 
dered to his soldier master, but most 
of us Owe much of our prosperity to 
their faithful work. Acknowledgment 
of this by good care and kind treat; 
ment is not only payment in part of a 
very real debt, but is the cultivation 
of a sentiment which will ennoble the 
life of any man or boy. 


N SITUATION 


occasion now or in the future for the 
men to fight. Lessons in the science 
of mobilization are berng learned. Men 
are learning just what it means to be- 
come fitted for the field. 

On this page we are publishing a 
map of the upper part of Mexico, show- 
ing the plan of campaign worked out 
by our army authorities in case we 
should be brought into conflict. The 
map with the legend accompanying it 
is self-explanatory. The star in the 
upper central part of the map shows 
the scene of the conflict three weeks 
ago between the United States and the 
Mexican troops. The black line run- 
ning south from Columbus, New Mex- 
ico, to Namiquipa shows the position 
occupied by the United States troops. 
Since this map was prepared it is re- 
ported that our troops have withdrawn 
considerably north. Note by the 
crosses that Mexican troops are both 
east, south and west of the United 
States column. It is quite possible 
that if an agreement for mediation is 
reached, our line of troops will be 
withdrawn considerably farther north, 
pending a working agreement for se- 
curing permanent protection to the 
border. 
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PRIZE WINNING HOUSE PLAN 


By F. W. BECKMAN 


There isn’t such a thing as a perfect 
plan for a farm house, but there was 
so much that was good in the sketches 
submitted by Mrs. G. E. Hillier, of 
Linn county, in the farm house plan 
contest recently conducted by®* the 
fowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts that the judges all 
agreed that she ought to have first 
prize. That means a great deal, be- 
cause ninety-eight different plans were 
entered in the contest, from seventy- 
three different communities and fifty 





nine counties of the state and from | 


seven different states outside 
of them had something to commend 
them, but the plans prepared by Mrs. 
Hillier seemed to meet farm needs 
more fully than any one of the others 
and to have in them less that the 
judges found objectionable. 

Mrs. Hillier’s plans call for a square 
type house, 28x32 feet, with 10-foot 
porch across the front and a rear en- 
try way 4x9 feet. Besides the base- 
ment, it calls for two floors and a low 
attic suitable for storage. Down stairs 
there are four rooms besides a pantry 
and wash room, and upstairs four 
bedrooms, each with a closet, and a 
good sized bath room. The basement 
provides for furnace room, a large coal 
bin, a fruit cellar and a commodious 
laundry. On the first floor one of the 
features of special interest is the large 
living room, running across the front 
of the house and measuring 13x28 feet, 
with a stairway running upstairs, from 
it which would lend itself to attrac- 
tive treatment. The head of the farm 
house is provided with an office room 
on this floor 6x10 feet, overlooking the 
farm buildings and fields at the rear 
of the house. It doesn’t have an out- 
side entrance to the rear, but that 
might be provided, if desired. The 
housewife’s interests are looked after 
on the first floor in a good sized kitch- 
en and a wash room that the men may 
use without tramping into her kitchen 
and disturbing her work. The outside 
entry provides a convenient addition 
to the kitchen space. The porch at 
the front of the house, if screened in, 
would make a good living room in the 
summer months. There is room in the 
basement laundry for a stove, station- 
ary wash tubs and electric power 
washing machinery. Thruout’ the 
house provision is made for good 
plumbing, water connections and elec- 
tric lighting could readily be installed. 
The basement in the plans does not 
show outside stairway, but that could 
be provided. 

“This first prize plan must not be 
considered perfect,” says Prof. M, F. 
P. Costelloe, who had charge of the 
contest for the agricultural engineer- 
ing department. “It was the best all 
around plan submitted, and the defects 
in it can be remedied. 

Mr. Costelloe and the judges offered 
a number of criticisms of the prize 
plans and among them are these: The 
hot air furnace in the basement is not 
well located. It comes directly under 
a main supporting joist, which is un- 
desirable. This could be remedied 
quite readily. Then the chimney in 
the plan is shown as running up an 
outside wall at the rear of the house 
and in that location it is too far from 
the furnace; moreover, a chimney in 
an outside wall is not likely to give as 
good draft as one located near the 
center of the house. The large living 
room on the first floor may be object- 
ed to by many and preference ex- 
pressed for a smaller room off of one 
end of it, which would still leave a 
good sized living room. The pantry 
on this floor is objectionable as shown 
in the plans because it has no outside 
window for ventilation or light. If 
possible some way should be found to 
remedy this defect. In the wash room 
is a toilet stool and that is screened 
off without an outside window. 

“Some exception may be taken to 
the plans of Mrs. Hillier because they 
do not have sleeping porches,” says 
Mr. Costelloe, “but that isn’t neces- 
sarily a defect. Sleeping porches are 
good, but they aren’t necessary for 
satisfactory sleeping accommodations. 
Mrs. Hillier has provided bedrooms 
with a lot of window space in each. 
Her upstairs floor plan is well worked 
out.” 

No suggestion for the outside treat- 
ment of the house was contained in 
Mrs. Hillier’s plans. However, the 
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SECOND FLOOR. 


1. Linen Shelves from floor to ceiling, 


2. Linen drawers. 


4. Wash basin; medicine chest, with mirror door above. 
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FIRST FLOOR. 


1. Built-in table, cupboards and bins below. 
Jash basin. +. Chimney 


6. Clothes chute. 


2. Wheel table 


8. French doors. 
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BASEMENT. 


1. Chimney. 


2. Clothes Chute. 





3. Lavatory. 
6. Clothes chute. 





3. Iceless refrigerator. 


7. Lavatory, screened in. 





3. Drain. 


4. Foundation under bay built to ground level; cement to main foundation, 
forming a window shelf. 





square house may be made attractive 
in different ways and without great 
expense. 

It was originally provided that the 
plans entered in the contest should 
call for houses not costing to exceed 
$3,500 under average lowa farm con- 
ditions. But practically none of the 
houses came within that amount. It is 
believed that a modern farm houses 
suitable for Iowa farm conditions, and 
providing a comfortable home, cannot 
be built now for that sum. To bring 
it within that amount the size must be 
reduced and a good many conveniences 
cut out. 

The contest brought out a number 
of interesting facts but none more 
clearly than this: lIowa farm folks 
are thinking more than ever before 
about the building of comfortable 
homes. That is significant, because 
Iowa is coming into a time of exten- 
sive building of new farm dwellings; 
the older houses are worn out, or 
outgrown, and tens of thousands of 
new structures must be erected to re- 
place them. Out of all the thinking 
and planning that is reflected in the 
large number of plans entered in the 
contest will probably come a number 
of distinctive types of farm home ar- 
chitecture. When these are accepted 
and when Iowa is dotted with attrac- 
tive rural homes modeled after them 
and surrounded by beatiful grounds 
and neat farm buildings, Iowa will be 
beautiful Iowa, indeed, and rural life 
will take on additional pleasures and 
comforts that will keep its people, 
young and old, more closely on the 
farms. 

The state college at Ames sees in 
the situation an opportunity to stim- 
ulate and guide the movement for bet- 
ter farm homes and buildings and 
more attractive farmsteads. Thru its 
agricultural engineering department, 
thru its landscape department, thru 
its extension department and thru its 
experiment station it is studying every 
phase of the problem involved. It has 
already designed many barns; it has 
already planned many home and school 
grounds and arranged for the beauti- 
fication of many rural cemeteries; it 
will give special attention to the house 
needs. From the ninety-eight plans 
submitted in the contest, the best 
ideas will be taken and worked out in 
plans for about ten different houses’ 
These will probably be published for 
use some time during the coming year. 
Incidentally, the best of the ideas will 
be worked out in a farm house to be 
built soon on the college agronomy ex- 
perimental farm, where it is hoped to 
have a model farm home for average 
Iowa conditions. 





Rye in Corn at Last Cultivation 


A Wiscnsin correspondent writes: 

“Do you know of anyone sowing rye 
ahead of the last cultivation of corn 
for pasture in the fall? I have a five- 
acre piece of corn which I would like 
to use in this way. I would plow the 
rye under in the spring.” 

Our readers have sent us conflict- 
ing reports in regard to sowing rye in 
corn at the last cultivation. Some have 
reported just about as good success as 
tho the rye had been seeded the last 
week of August or early in September. 
But others have reported almost a 
complete failure. Evidently much de- 
pends on the season and the rankness 
of the corn. As a general rule we 
would prefer to wait until the last 
week in August or the first week in 
September before seeding rye in corn. 
If convenient we would use a single 
horse wheat drill. 


Rape for Green Manure 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What do you think of sowing rape 
in the corn field for green manure and 
nothing else?” 

Rape adds organic matter to the soil 
and makes the mineral elements al- 
ready in the soil more available. But 
rape does not have the power to bring 
down nitrogen from the air, like clo- 
ver, alfalfa, soy beans and cowpeas. 
We rather doubt if it pays to sow rape 
in corn for green manure purposes 
alone. It would be just about as wise 
to allow weeds to grow up for this pur- 
pose, provided they did not seed. 
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GEN. GALLIENE REVIEWS RECRUITS. The French have been busy recruiting more troops, consisting mostly of the young men who are just coming to military service age. The class 


of 1917 was called to the colors ahead of time and is ready for active service. France has_ probably now reached and passed 
help from her allies if the French Hines are to hoid. England has a big force in France and the English recently to 
serve duty at Verdun. Russia possesses more men than rifles and has sent a contingent of picked men to the aid of France. 

Powers and the present deadlock on the western front may be continued even thru another winter. 


PRINCE OF WALES AT THE FRONT. The young heir 
to the English throne is a dispatch bearer with the expedition- 
ary army operating in northern France. His boyishenthusiasm 
carried him into many dangerous positions, and finally his 
father, King George, issued orders to his superiors that the 
young prince’s courage should be curbed a bit and not let him 
expose himself to unnecessary dangers. His pluck and good fel- 
lowship has made him a favorite among the men in the trenches. 


RUSSIAN TORPEDO BOAT IN ACTION. Nothing in 
naval warfare exceeds in daring and utterdisregard of danger 
the torpedo boat attack, A fleet of these hostile “wasps 
of the sea” surround a battleship and undercover of storm 
or darkness rush full speed tothe attack, hoping that one or 
more will escape the hail of rapid fire guns and get home a 
deadly torpedo. The torpedo boat is very lightly armored 
and a well placed shot from a small gun might disable it. 


her maximum supply of soldiers, Hereafter she must have more 


k over the Arras sector and released a French army for re- + 


There seems to be no lack of men so far on the side of the Central 


THE KAISER’S SPOKESMAN. Chancellor von Bet 

Hollweg is recogni as the chief spokesman of the 
vernment. A general’s uniform has replaced the schol 

looking frock coatof formerdays. Inrecent addresses the ‘ 
cellor has repeatedly expressed the desire on Gernrany’s Dare 
for early peace, based of course on present battle lines. This 
the Allies will not at present even consider, and the war seems 
sure to run into another year at least. 
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The Hessian Fly 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“] wish to spread 80 acres of straw, 
some of which is from a wheat field 
which has Hessian fly in it. Will I 
spread the fly if I put this straw back | 
on ground which will be put in wheat 
this fall?” 

Hessian fly is now quite uniformly 
distributed where the winter wheat is 
grown. Nearly all of our wheat grow- | 
ing readers are perfectly familiar with | 
the habits of the pest. They know that 
at the present time it is in the flaxseed | 





stage at the first, second, or third 
joints of the shooting wheat; that it 
will remain in this stage until early in 
September when flaxseed will change 
into a fly to lay ezgs on the fall sown 
wheat. 

Wheat straw generally contains a 
few flaxseeds but if the straw is cut 
high most of the flaxseeds will be left 
in the stubble. We suggest that those | 





of our readers who are thinking of 
spreading wheat straw this summer on 
land which is to be put in wheat this 
fall make an examination of a number 
of straws to determine what is the 
degree of infestation. To discover the 
flaxseeds, peel back the leaf sheaths 
at the lower joints. The flaxseeds are 
zenerally embedded just a little above 
the joint. Ordinarily we would expect 
the manurial value of the straw to be 
greater than the danger of introducing 
the Hessian fly. If there are any 
flaxseeds in the straw they will come 
out as flies some time in September, 
and after the first week in October the 
straw should be perfectly safe to use 
for manurial purposes. The accom- 
panying cut gives dates for seeding 
wheat in different sections of the 
United States. It will be noticed that 
the dates are just a little late if the 
wiuter wheat plan is to establish it- 
self perfectly before winter. But it is 
necessary that the seeding be late if 
the Hessian fly infestation is to be 
avoided. 

All Hessian fly infested wheat stub- 
ble should be plowed before the mid- 
dle of August if it can possibly be ar- 
ranged. Most of the flaxseeds are in 
the stubble and if it is possible to 
burn the stubble or plow it under 
deeply before the flaxseeds change 
into flies, millions of prospective flies 
will be destroyed, which is equivalent 
to saying that many bushels of wheat 
the following harvest will be saved. 
Volunteer wheat is a favorite breed- 
ing place of the Hessian fly because it 
comes on 80 early. Destroy all vol- 
unteer wheat wherever it appears. 





Burr Oak Fence Posts 


An Iowa correspondent writes 

“When is the best time to cut burr 
oak for fence posts? Will it help the 
lasting qualities of the posts to peel 
them and pile them up for a year or 
two?” 

The burr oak makes a fairly good 
fence post, lasting considerably longer 
than the red oak, altho not quite so 
long as the white oak. Ordinarily, the 
burr oak will last about twelve or fif- 
teen years. There are many theories 
about the proper time to cut, peel and 
season fence posts. But none of these 
theories seem to be absolutely proven 
by experience. In fact, there are some 
men who claim that they have had ex- 
cellent service from their fence posts 
when they have set them in the ground 
the same day they were cut, without 
peeling. The time of cutting should 
mainly be governed by convenience. 
Some claim that the last of July and 
early in August is the best time. Prob- 
ably, however, late fall and winter are 
best for the average man. Posts cut in 
the spring peel easier. 

If our correspondent wishes to get 
the most good possible out of these 

urr oak posts, he should treat them 

ith creosote, according to the method 
advised in Bulletin No. 158 of the Iowa 
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73 New Ideas 


ecaeaengypesUNLNUSUSNEAE SSAA 


$1325 f.o.b. Racine 


26 Extra Features 


nMTEvn essences tPA LEcnUe 


700 Improvements 
Made by John W. Bate, the Efficiency Engineer 


The Mid-Year Mitchell is the 17th model which 
John W. Bate has built. He has worked out in 
those models 700 improvements, and all are 
now found in this car. 


A Lifetime Car 


What he has aimed at is a lifetime car. His 
genius is efficiency as applied to machines. And 
he says that a car should last like a watch. 

Instead of heavy castings he believes in light 
steel made three times as strong. There are 440 
parts in this New Mitchell which are either drop 


No other plant in the world could build this 
New Mitchell at anywhere near our price. 


That is why, years ago, we brought John W. 
Bate here. And why we paid him his price to 
make this factory and car represent the last word 
in efficiency. 


26 Costly Extras 


You will find in this Mitchell 26 costly extras 
—wanted things which other cars omit. Things 
like a power tire pump, reversible headlights, 
cane-handle control, cantilever springs, etc. 


forged or steel stamped. 


He believes in Chrome-Vanadium steel, and he 


uses a wealth in this Mitchell. 


He believes in making each part as strong as 


you want. 
extra price. 


need be, and then adding 50 per cent. 


He believes 
almost trouble-proof. 


in utter simplicity—in a 





One result is this: One Bate-built Mitchell has 
Six Mitchells have averaged 
That is more than 30 years 


run 218,734 miles. 
164,372 miles each. 
of ordinary service. 


He has certainly come closer to a lifetime car 


than anyone else ever did. 


10,000 Savings 


In our factory Mr. Bate has made 10,000 sav- 


ings. He has reduced our costs 
50 per cent in five years. 

He has done this by building 
a model plant—a plant which 
covers 45 acres. He has equip- 
ped it with thousands of time- 
saving machines. He has 
invested in this factory about 
$5,000,000. 


car 


Shows. 


single car. 


body, finish and equipment. 
plete car on exhibit. 


Mitchell dealers everywhere are now showing 
new model. 


this 


ined 257 this-year models. 
ideas from all of them are combined in this 
It brings out 73 new touches in 





1325 katt 
Racine 

For 5-Passenger Touring Car or 
3-Passenger RoadSter 

7-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 


High-speed, economical Six. 48 horse- 
power; 127-inch wheelbase; complete 
equipment, including 26 extra features. 











There are 26 of those extras—each something 
In other cars they would cost you an 

In the Mitchell they are free. 
are paid for out of factory savings. 


257 Cars in One 


The Mid-Year Mitchell is the latest model out. 
It was not completed until after the New York 
Our experts and designers there exam- 


All 


And all the best new 


It is the most com- 


It is the only car with all 
Mr. Bate’s ideas. It is the 
greatest value ever given ina 
high-grade car. If you don’t 
know your Mitchell dealer, ask 
us for his name. 


MITCHELL-LEWIS 
MOTOR CO. 


Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
























































per post, this treatment will fully dou- 
ble the life of the post, making a treat- 
ed burr oak post practically as good as 
red cedar. Those who wish to secure 
details as to the method of treatment 
should send to the Iowa station at 
Ames, for Bulletin No. 158, on “Pre- 
servative Treatment of Fence Posts.” 





The Ames Farm Tours 














station. At a cost of $ or 10 cents 


(Continued from third page.) 


lighting systems, furnaces, gas plants 
and other conveniences which lighten 
woman’s work. Of all the conveniences 
a water system in the house seemed to 
be the first choice, with electric or gas 
light second. A domestic science lec- 
turer talked on subjects of interest to 
feminine members of the tour, includ- 





ing conveniences, dress, cooking, sani- 
tation, care of children, etc. 





Live stock was one of the most impor- 
tant subjects on the schedule and the 
tours probably included more live 
stock farms than those of any other 
type. They gave attention to beef 
cattle, hogs, horses and sheep, togeth- 
er with housing and management of 
the stock on the farms visited. 

One lesson with hogs they took from 
farm to farm was the importance of 
forage crops. Alfalfa headed the list 
and rape was another preferred crop. 
Many had found self-feeders a good 
investment. Fewer typically beef 
farms were found than might be expect- 
ed, altho many apparently had quit 
feeding only temporarily. Feeders of 
baby beeves were more enthusiastic 





about their profits than were those 
who fed heavier stuff. Several good 
horse farms were studied. Altho the 
tractor is getting a foothold, it never 
will replace horses entirely. There is 
a prevailing opinion that the European 
war will stimulate the horse market 
for years and many who never raised 
colts before are breeding their mares. 

The annual tours are very popular 
and a great amount of good is accom- 
plished each year because of them. 
The college gets in touch with active 
farm conditions and finds out how 
theories are working out in practice. 
A country tour is of much educational 
benefit to every farmer who joins be- 
cause he can learn not only what the 
college men have to say but also he 
can get acquainted with the good 
things his neighbors are doing. 
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Morning-Glories 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Is there any way to kill morning- 
glories? If none of the morning-glories 
went to seed, would the roots continue 
to live forever? Does it make any dif- 
ference to the morning-glories what 
crop is raised on the ground? If any 
of your subscribers have found a way 
to kill this pest, I certainly would be 
glad to hear from them.” 


The morning-glory is a_ perennial 
weed, spreading by fleshy underground 
root-stocks as well as by seed. It ranks 
with quack grass and Canada thistle as 
one of our worst pests. In land which 
has long been down to permanent pas- 
ture, it does not ordinarily cause much 
trouble; but in meadows, small grain 
fields and corn, it grows with the most 
vigor. 

In Nebraska, they have found that 
an easy way to get rid of morning- 
glories is to put the land to alfalfa. 
The pest thrives in the alfalfa for a 
time, but after a few years, the rank 
growth of the alfalfa, combined with 
the three cuttings a year, starves out 
the morning-glory roots. Some claim 
that by seeding the land heavily to 
buckwheat, millet or sorghum for a 
year or two, then following with corn, 
giving clean cul*‘vation, it is possible 
to smother out the morning-glories. A 
few men claim to have gotten the best 
of morning-glories by giving corn clean 
cultivation. It is not only necessary to 
give the cleanest of horse cultivation, 
but also several hand hoeings. One 
man reports that he finds that a hand 
hoeing given after a rain in late July 
or early August is especially effective. 
Both hogs and sheep will eat morning- 
glories, the sheep eating the leaves, 
and the hogs being fond of the fleshy 
underground root-stocks. One of our 
Illinois readers several years ago re- 
ported that he killed out his morning- 
glories by seeding down to clover and 
timothy and pasturing with sheep. An 
lowa reader reported that he turned in 
his hogs at the time of plowing, and 
that they picked up the white, fleshy, 
underground root-stocks to such an ex- 
tent that there were scarcely any of 
the morning-glories left. 

Will our readers who have had suc- 
cess in combating the morning-glory 
pest please write us. 





Apple Borers 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Do you know of any cure for apple 
tree borers?” 


Borers are the worm-like creatures 
which burrow into the trunks of apple 
trees near the ground. Young orchards 
in which the trees are not well cared 
for, are especially likely to be affected. 
Healthy trees seem to be somewhat 
immune. 

Borers are caused by beetles which 
lay their eggs on apple tree trunks in 
May, June and early July. The eggs 
hatch into grub-like creatures, which 





ROUND HEADED FLAT HEADED 
BORER BORER 


burrow into the trunk. During the 
first summer, they do not get very far, 
and their presence may be detected by 
the sawdust which they push out of 
their burrows. It is quite easy to cut 
them out with a knife in the early fall 
of the first year. During the second 
and third years, the borers go in to- 
ward the heart of the tree, and are 
more difficult to reach. 

To prevent borers, cover the tree 
trunks, every ten days during May, 
June and early July, with some such 





wash as a pound of fish-oil soap in a 
gallon of water, or a mixture of soft 
soap and soda, or whitewash that has 
a little crude carbolic acid in it. If this 
is not done, go over all the trees care- 
fully every September, and cut out all 
borers. ° Don’t skip a year, or you may 
have some trees which will be so 
stunted that they will never amount to 
much. 





Little Barley 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of little barley, together with 
the complaint that it is crowding out 
the good grasses in his pasture and 
meadow. 

Little barley is a close relative of 
squirrel-tail, but the heads look consid- 
erably different, because there are no 








long, silky awns. The habit of growth 
is practically the same, both plants be- 
ing annuals which succumb quite read- 
ily to clean cultivation when the land 
is put in corn. If the land must be left 
in pasture or meadow, we suggest run- 
ning over the ground with a mower 
often enough to keep the pest from 
seeding. Since it lives only one year, 
and spreads only by seed, the one im- 
portant thing is to prevent seeding. 





“Buggy” Beans 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Do you know of any recipe for keep- 
ing beans from getting ‘buggy’ in the 
winter time?” 

The standard method of preventing 
infestation of grains of all kinds is fu- 
migation with carbon bisulphide. This 
liquid vaporizes quite readily into a 
gas heavier than air, which is death to 
insect life. Use one pound of carbon 
bisulphide to each 100 cubic feet of 
air-tight bin space. If the temperature 
is below 50 degrees, use half again or 
twice this much of the carbon bisul- 
phide. Pour out the bisulphide in a 
shallow dish on top of the grain or 
beans; close up the bin or box air- 
tight, and open to allow it to air out 
twenty-four hours later. At all times 
be very careful that no flame or lighted 
cigar is near at hand, for the vapors of 
carbon bisulphide are very explosive. 
Do not breathe the fumes, or they will 
give you a headache, and may even 
cause death. Give the first fumigation 
soon after the beans or peas are stored, 


and give another fumigation if any | 


signs of infestation later develop. 
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The Goodyear 
Service Station 
Dealer Sign 


Service Station! 


HEN the Goodyear 

Service Station Dealer 

talks to you about 

Goodyear Tire Acces- 
sories, credit him with trying to 
render a real service. 


He will show you that the 
Goodyear Tire Saver Kit con- 
tains materials for making road 
repairs when accidents occur., 


He will test your wheel align- 
ment; he will suggest an In- 
side Protector if such can add 
to the mileage of an old tire; 
he will recommend Goodyear 
Tire Putty to fill tread cuts 
and prevent damage from dirt 
and water. 


He sells tire satisfaction in 
addition to tires; he is not con- 
tent until you are fully and 
finally pleased. 


Goodyear Tires, Tubes 
and Tire Saver Accessor- 
ics are easy to get from 
Goodyear Service Station 
Dealers Everywhere. 
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Johnson Grass in the North 
A northern Missouri correspondent 


writes: 
“I have a small patch of Johnson 
grass on my farm. There is about a 


square rod of it. | do not know how it 
came there. Should this Johnson grass 
be encouraged to spread, or should it 
be exterminated? I want to put all of 
this farm either for mea 
dow or pasture, and this Johnson grass 
looks like it would make either.” 

In the south, Johnson grass is a bad 
weed, holding much the same position 
there as quack grass does in the north. 
But north of Arkansas, Johnson grass 
generally winter kills, altho it occa- 
sionally comes thru the winter, even in 
Iowa. Johnson grass makes good hay 
and fair pasture. !t is quite like Sudan 
grass, except that it spreads by under- 
ground root-stocks. In the north, 
where there is no chance of its becom- 
ing a weed, there is a possibility that 
it may have a field similar to that of 
sorghum or Sudan grass. As a pas- 


into grass, 





ture, however, Johnson grass is occa- | 


sionally dangerous 
in the same way as sorghum 

It should not be necessary for our 
northern Missouri correspondent to go 
to any pains to exterminate the John- 
son grass, for the next severe winter 
will probably get the best of it. We 
rather doubt also as to whether it will 
be advisable for him to encourage the 


grass. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Can you give me any information 
concerning the use of concrete as a 
floor for a granary? Am I correct in 
believing that it will draw moisture?” 

Concrete is being used with very sat- 
isfactory results for this purpose. If 


causing poisoning | 





| 


the site for the granary is on a low | 


piece of ground, or is not well drained, 
the floor will at times be moist. The 
way to avoid this is to provide ade- 
quate drainage before building 
granary. This can be done by putting 
a line of tile around the site, or, if nec- 
essary, laying one or two lines of tile 
where the floor will be. 





Alfalfa Silage Mixtures 


We recently wrote the Kansas sta- 
tion for information as to their alfalfa 
silage mixtures, and have received the 
following reply from Professor J. B. 
Fitch, of the dairy department 

“During the last two years, 
the first cutting of alfalfa into 
silos, along with the following mix- 
tures: Silo No. 1, alfalfa alone; No. 2, 
one part of black strap molasses to ten 
parts of alfalfa; No. 3, one part of 


we put 
the 


black strap molasses to twenty parts | 


ofgalfalfa; No. 4, one part of corn chop 
to ten parts of alfalfa; No. 5, one part 
of cane fodder to six parts of alfala; 
No. 6, one part of rye to two parts of 
alfalfa. These mixtures are all based 
on the green weight of alfalfa, and in 
the case of the molasses, if very thin, 
can be added to the blower of the cut- 
ter as the alfalfa is blown into the 
silo. If the molasses is very thick, it 
can be poured onto the alfalfa as it 
goes thru the cutter. The corn chop 
was soaked in water a few hours be- 


the | 


| 





fore being added to the alfalfa as it | 


went thru the cutter. 

“In trying these different mixtures 
for palatability test, we found that the 
cows preferred the one-to-twenty mix- 
ture of alfalfa and molasses, and then 


the one-to-ten of alfalfa and molasses, | 


next the alfalfa and corn chop, and 
then the alfalfa and cane fodder. They 
preferred the alfalfa and rye and alfal- 
fa alone the least of any. The appear- 
ance and odor of these mixtures of al- 
falfa and molasses was more nearly 
that of normal silage, and, as shown in 
our palatability test, was relished more 
by the stock. 

“As you probably know, alfalfa sil- 
age does not keep as long nor as well 
as other types of silage, and we be- 
lieve it is because there is a protein 
fermentation that takes place in the 
alfalfa. By adding molasses, corn chop 
and other carbohydrates, we hoped to 
add sugar to the mixture, which would 
produce acid that would preserve the 
silage in the normal way. 

“You no doubt know that we are not 
recommending alfalfa silage in pref- 
erence to alfalfa hay. That is, when- 
ever it is possible to cure alfalfa into 
hay, it should by all means be done. 
We are recommending for people who 
have silos, and who have a large acre- 














age of alfalfa, which, during the first 
cutting, may be rained on, that the 
silo might prove a means of saving the 
crop. 

“The cane fodder mentioned above, I 
believe to be the most practical mix- 
ture of all of those mentioned It is 
possible for farmers in most localities 
where alfalfa is grown, to keep corn, 
kafir or cane fodder during the winter, 
and put it in with the alfalfa the fol- 
lowing spring. If such as this is not 
available, the crop of rye might be 
good at the milk stage to add to the 
alfalfa. The difficulty with rye is that 
it might be too long before being cut, 
and it would be too hard to pack suf- 
ficiently to exclude the air. 

“As you asked in your letter about 
corn chop, I believe that it would be 
no loss to the value of the corn chop, 
and I know the keeping quality of al- 
falfa as silage would be increased by 
this mixture. I would hesitate recom- 


parts. 


or cold weather. 





If ONE Goes Wrong— 


Your starting and lighting system works like a team of 
horses—if it doesn’t pull together you have trouble. 


Every part in that system is dependent upon the other 
Battery must be able to operate starting motor. 
$3 Starting motor must crank the engine, regardless of hot 
Engine must drive the generator 
smoothly at all speeds. And generator must manufacture 
current to go back into the battery. 


So you see how important it is that you have all these 
parts in working condition at all times. 
and lighting is bound to be good if you know how the 
system works. 


Write us for a copy of the booklet F-25. It’s free and 
may save you expense lateron. Maybe you'd like to have 
a list of Willard Service Stations—we’ll send that, too. 
[t will tell you where to go if you want expert battery 
service. Write today. 

Willard Storage Batteries are for sale by car dealers, 


garages, and all Willard Service Stations and Factory 
Branches. 


New York: 228-230 W. 58th St. 
Chicago: 2524-34 So. Wabash Av, 
Atlanta, Ga : 8-10 East Cain St 


Kansas City, Omaha, Seattle. 


Willard Storage Battery Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


San Francisco 
Minneapolis 

x Tadianapolis: 316-318 N. IinoisS 
Detroit: 736-38-40 Woodward Av 


Dwect Factorg Representatives in Philadel phia, Boston, Dellas 
Service Statsons in All 
PrincepasCsties inthe United States and Canadas 












Your starting 


















1433 Bush Street, 
36-38-40 So. 10th St 











mending alfalfa silage to dairymen on 

account of the very strong odor, which, 

when fed in the milking barn, might be 

a source of contamination to the milk.” 
Lime Question 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T would like to put lime on my alfal- 
fa ground, and would like to know how 
to apply it.” 

On ordinary soil, we would apply 
lime to alfalfa at the rate of about a 
ton per acre, but if the soil is distinct- 
ly acid, we would apply two or even 
three tons per acre. The easiest way 
to apply lime where one is expecting 
to do so year after year, is with a lime- 
stone spreader, such as is sold by the 
manufacturers of grain drills. We un- 
derstand that these spreaders cost $30 
or $40, which may seem high. But they 
are very durable and efficient, and in 


, neighborhoods where lime will prob- 








ably be used year after year, someone 
should buy one. 

The average man who is using lime 
for the first time, and has his doubts 
as to whether it will pay, will not care 
to buy such a spreader. Such a man 
may try to rig up his manure spreader 
so that it will work. He will probably 
not be altogether satisfied. Some put 
in a half load of manure, and spread 
the lime on top of the manure. Some 
spread by hand with a shovel, from a 
wagon. Some dump in piles, and then 
spread with a shovel from the piles. 
As to the easiest and best method of 
spreading, each man must figure out 
the problem for himself. Ultimately, 
we believe that there will be a lime 
spreader in every community, but at 
present most of us must get along with 
makeshifts until we become convinced 
that lime is really a paying proposition, 
and that it should be applied once ev- 
ery three or four years. 
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Ohio Wheat Experiments 


It is worth our while here in the 
central part of the corn belt to watch 
very carefully the results of the ex- 
periments in the eastern edge of the 
corn belt. The soil of Ohio is much 
poorer than our middle west soils but 
we are approaching the condition 
which now prevails in Ohio. In view 
of the possibility that present Ohio 
conditions may some day be our condi- 
tions, it is worth while to study care- 
fully Bulletin 298 of the Ohio Station 
at Wooster. 

In these Ohio experiments wheat 
grown continuously on the same land 
year after year for twenty years with- 
out manure or fertilizer treatment of 
any sort, yielded at the average rate 
of 7.5 bushels. Other wheat which 
was grown continuously in the same 
type of soil but which received ma- 
nure at the rate of five tons per acre 
every year yielded 17.6 bushels. Or 
in other words, each ton of manure 
increased the wheat yield about two 
bushels. Other wheat which was 
grown in rotation with corn and clo- 
ver and which received no manure ex- 
cept as applied to the corn crop once 
every three years yielded at the rate 
of 20 bushels per acre. Under Ohio 
soil conditions it pays big to rotate 
wheat with corn and clover and to ap- 
ply manure. 

Lime applied at the rate of one or 
two tons per acre every five years on 
acid Ohio soil increased the wheat 
yield by an average of two and one- 
half bushels per acre. This wheat was 
grown in rotation with corn, oats, and 
clover, and there is a chance that the 
lime acted indirectly on the wheat by 
increasing the humus supply in the 
soil thru the increased growth of clo- 
ver. But at any rate, liming was very 
profitable for the increased value of 
the wheat paid for the cost of the 
lime twice over. 

Deep plowing and subsoiling were 
compared with ordinary plowing. As 
an average of several years little dif- 
ference could be seen between the 
different types of plowing. This ap- 
plied not only to the wheat crop but 
also to corn, oats, and clover crops. 
However, it must be remembered that 
the ordinary plowing in these Ohio 
experiments was seven and one-half 
inches deep, which many of our farm- 
ers would consider “deep” rather than 
ordinary. 

The fourteen years of experimenting 
with the best dates for seeding winter 
wheat are especially interesting. The 
indications are very clear that one 
year with another the third week in 
September is the best time for seed- 
ing winter wheat in northern Ohio. 
Wheat seeded at this time averaged 
34.5 bushels per acre while that seeded 
a month later averaged only 21 bush- 
els per acre. October sown wheat 
seems to be at a distinct disadvantage. 
But so also is wheat sown in the first 
week in September. Evidently the 
last half of September is ideal under 
northern Ohio conditions. As to just 
how these results should be applied 
under central corn belt conditions we 
cannot say, but our readers should re- 
alize that one year with another, Hes- 
sian fly not considered, there is an 
optimum time for seeding winter 
wheat and if the mistake is made of 
seeding a little earlier or a little later 
than this the yield will be cut on the 
average by several bushels per acre, 
sometimes as much as ten or even 
fifteen bushels. y 

In regard, to the amount of winter 
wheat to sow per acre the Ohio ex- 
periments extending from 1897 to 1914 
indicate that it ordinarily pays to seed 
more winter wheat than the average 
rather than less. The ordinary farmer 
seeds about six pecks. In the Ohio 
experiments six pecks give a very 
good yield, but both eight and nine 
pecks of seed per acre gave slightly 
larger returns, while five pecks per 
acre was decidedly inferior. To be on 
the safe side, therefore, it is ordinarily 
best to sow about two bushels of win- 
ter wheat per acre. 

The Ohio experiments with varieties 
are not strictly applicable to central 
corn belt conditions. As an eight-year 
average the Ohio station has secured 
the largest yields from such varieties 
as Dawson’s Golden Chaff, Nigger, 
Poole, and similar varieties which are 
not considered very hardy in the west 
central part of the corn belt. How- 
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It Never Stopped 


The other cars ran faster, but they had 


repairs and adjustments. ; 
Six ran the 150 miles without a single 
It was the only car that did 


So the Super-Six defeated most of those 
It won third place and 
It was only five minutes 
behind the first car. 
engine excelled all others in reliability. 


1,819 Miles in 24 Hours 
Another Super-Six ran 1,819 miles in 24 
And one man drove 
That was a stock chassis, exactly the 

same as in the cars we sell. 

A. A. officials certified to that. 

other stock car has ever run more than 

1,200 miles in that time. 
That was due to endurance. 

per hour, and kept it for 24 hours. 

Like 10 Years’ Use 
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Detroit, Michigan 


Ira Vail Won $2000 


| Against the World’s Great Racing Cars with a 


| Hudson Super-Six 
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The Hudson Super-Six is not built for a speed car. 
And we don’t build special racing cars. 

Our speed tests are made to show the endurance of 
our patented Super-Six motor. 
test which did it. 


And here is one 


The Metropolitan Race on the speedway in New York is the 
great racing event of the year. 
are entered. Their cost will average $10,000 each. 

Ira Vail, of Brooklyn, entered that race with a Hudson Super-Six, 

And everybody laughed. 

The motor was our regular Super-Six. The car, being a used 

car, cost him $1,300. For such a car to meet the world’s 

finest racers seemed like David and Goliath. 


The world’s best racing cars 


That means more strain than 
ten years’ average use. 

That is what we are proving—how the 
Super-Six will last. 

is a Hudson 
controlled by Hudson patents. 

By eliminating vibration—the cause of 
friction—the power is increased 80 per 

So the Super-Six—a small, light 
Six—delivers 76 hor-epower. 

And that same utter smoothness gives 
this wondrous endurance. 


Hudson Now Supreme 


The Super-Six motor makes the Hudson 
The man who owns one 
feels himself the master of the road. 
He meets no car so powerful, so speedy 
No stock car ever built 
has matched it in performance. 


He meets no car more beautiful, more 
luxurious or impressive. 
car so durable. He goes anywhere and 
everywhere with a knowledge that 
none ride more safely or comfortably. 
And yet the owner of a Super-Six pays 
but a modest price. 

Here is a car 80 per cent more efficient 
than Sixes used to be. 
a fine car you are bound to select it. 
So we want you to know the facts, 
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ever, it might pay us to experiment 
further with these wheats to see if it 
is possible to develop a hardy strain. 

The Ohio station is much to be com- 
mended for its excellent experimental 
work and we advise those of our read- 
ers who are interested in keeping up 
to date, especially in crops and soils, 
to send for the Ohio bulletins as fast 
as they come out. Bulletin 298 is espe- 
cially suggestive to wheat raisers in 
the eastern half of the corn belt. 





Rye for Pasture 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I am milking fifty cows but have 
very little pasture. Would you advise 
sowing rye in 22 acres of corn at the 
last cultivation for temporary pasture? 


tivation? How much would you sow 
per acre?” 

In spite of some testimony to the 
contrary we advise against seeding 


rye before the first week in Septem- | 


ber. 
at the time of the last cultivation will 
not amount to much. A better scheme 
is to put rye in with a single horse 
wheat drill in early September or 
wait until the corn is taken off for 
silage. Even under the most favor- 
able conditions it is not often that 
rye will come on rapidly enough to fur- 
nish more than three or four weeks of 
pasture in the fall and ordinarily we 
would only expect a couple of weeks of 
pasture. Of course, the rye will be in 
shape to furnish a month or so of 
good pasture early in the spring. We 
would ordinarily sow about six pecks 





Should it be seeded before or after cul- 


of rye per acre, 


In the ordinary year rye seeded | 


Hogs Don’t Eat Rape 


A Missuri correspondent writes: 

“About three weeks ago I turned 
three sows with their pigs on rape 
which was seeded the last of April. 
These pigs don’t seem to like the rape. 
J am feeding them corn and slop. 
What can I do to make these hogs eat 
this forage?” 

Every year we get a complaint of 
this kind, altho in the majority of 
cases hogs do splendidly on rape. 
There is nothing our correspondent 
can do. We suspect that if he keeps 
the hogs on this pasture that they will 
gradually acquire a taste for the rape 


and soon be very fond of it. Rape has 
a cabbagy flavor which some hogs do 
not seem to like at first, 
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Hearts and Homies readers are welcome. 


-HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department wae established by Mrs. Heury Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 


Letters on subjects of interest to 


@rese al! inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 








Each His Own Paradise 

A company of city people were pic- 
nicking in the country. Looking over 
the green fields bordered with trees, 
at the fleecy clouds above, the blos- 
soming earth beneath, one lady said: 

“I think it must be easier to be good 
in the country than in town.” 

“She don’t know anything about the 
enemies we must fight to get beauty 
in the country,” one replied. “Of the 
cutworms, army worms, bugs, blight 
and mold; of sitting in the house while 
the rain pours, and the weeds grow, 
and finding a dozen or more things 
urging immediate attention when the 
sun shines.” 

“Everyone must make his own para- 
dise,” an aged saint said solemnly. 

Making paradise in 
country is largely a matter of taking 
enjoyment from our own environment. 
We knew a lady who was a regular 
whiner about circumstances, and the 


one’s own 


' 


| 
the 


lack of pleasure in her life. On one 
occasion we picnicked in the same 
company in a beautiful woody spot | 


with a museum full of treasures of an- 
tiqee furniture, old paintings and 
china open for inspection. Instead of 
making the most of her opportunities, 
this lady flopped down in a chair near 
the picnic table, and didn’t move till 
time to go home excepting when she 
opened her basket. It would not be 
surprising if God, looking down on His 
children set in beautiful country 
places, hearing them complain of lit- 
tle things that fret, seeing them blind- 
ed to the beauty He has surrounded 
them with, would feel grief that His 
choicest gifts of color, and fragrance, 
of form and substance are being tram- 
pled under His children’s feet. To be 
blind and deaf to beauty of flowers 
and songs of birds is as unfortunate as 
to be physically blind and deaf. To 
have the capacity of enjoying little 
things is a great gift to one’s self and 
one’s friends. “Uncle Henry” was 
keenly alive to the world about him. 
He used to lie down on the grass, and 
watch out life. Seeing him thus one 
day a flock of Indian Runner ducklings 
approached, and delighted him greatly 
by swarming on him, snapping at his 
cuff and shirt buttons. He would 
preach a sermon from a head of clover. 
In his own home he might walk over a 
new carpet, sit down in a new chair, 
and gaze at a new picture without rec- 
ognizing that they were new, but no 
change of the outdoor world escaped 
him. The works of man, excepting in- 
ventions, were of small importance to 
him, but the outdoor world was one 
big treasure house growing more in- 
teresting, more mystifying in its proc- 
esses each day 

If we have to depend on bought 
things for our paradise, many will go 
through life wanting it, but whoever 
lives in the open country has a para- 
dise close at hand which the necessary 
duties of life should not be allowed 
to spoil 


Rural Life Conference 
ahursday, June 29th, we walked into 
room 117 of Agricultural Hall, Iowa 
Agricultural College, to share in the 
bountiful program of good things pro- 
vided by the Rural Life Conference. 
We wish you could all have opened 
the door, walked in and seated your- 
selves in the big chairs with the writ- 
ing arm at the right, and noted the 
points of this conference which ap- 
pealed to you. The program for this 
day included “Institutions That Serve 
the Working Farmer,” by Dr. Wilson, 
superintendent of the board of home 
missions of the Presbyterian church in 
the United States; “The Functions of 
the Country Church,” by Rev. Beemis, 
of McCleilanton, Pa.; “What the Min- 
ister Can Do,” by Dr. Evans of Grin- 
nell; “The Social Anatomy of an Agri- 
cultural Community,” and “The Psych- 
ology of Farming,” by Prof. Galpin of 
the University of Wisconsin, and 
“First Steps Toward the Remedy,” by 








Rev. G. E. Albertson, Iowa Falls; all 
addresses of interest and profit. 
Professor Galpin papered the front 
walls with unique maps showing fan- 
tastic shapes of various colors. These 
figures represented the area traveled 


by farmers from their homes to the. 


banks, schools, churches, 
traveling areas Professor 
Galpin called the “land foundation,” 
explaining that the farmers in these 
zones fed the town they encircled as 
the land under a pine tree from which 
the tree draws its life. He scoffed at 
the idea of sticking to township lines 
for coOperation instead of complying 
with the farmers runways. Professor 
Galpin has placed on his map 3,000 
farms, he has a card index of all these 
farms, and knows where the farmers 
trade, bank and worship. His advice 
is: “Don’t have programs for farmers 
till you know what his runways are.” 

He cut out the mail order question 
by saying that: “The mail order 
ouestion is a human question, not a 
farmer's question, and not a farmer's 
erime.” 

This mail order question came out 
in an address by Rev. Kent who was 
bombarded with assertions and ques- 
tions. The final decision of the con- 
troversy was that the merchant had 
the mater in his own hands—tbat busi- 
ness and charitable organizations were 
separate and distinct, and the mer- 
chant had only to meet the mail order 
prices in quality and price to get the 
farmers’ trade. 

Professor Galpin spoke of the farm- 
er being of a “simplex—the opposite 
of complex” mindedness; conservative 
and land minded. Because the farm- 
er’s work is out in the fields tilling the 
soil with his beasts and alone with 
God, his occupation handicaps him for 
social life. “If | were a business man,” 
he said, “I'd encourage community 
meetings—people would dress up and 
wear their good clothes out, and need 
more furniture.” 

Speaking of the Sabbath School, Dr. 
Evans recommended that every school 
should provide for a geography room 
where the children could see maps of 
places touched on by the lessons, and 
know that the incidents recounted were 
not dreams, but took place. He said we 
must get the note of reality in our 
work. 

Rev. Beemis told of making a neg- 
lected cemetery over. The church in- 
eorporated and bought the land. With 
every deed given for a lot in the 
cemetery went a contract to care for 
the lot forever. Half the sale price of 
the lots go into an endowment fund 
which takes care of the cemetery, and 
has made of it one of the most beau- 
tiful to be found anywhere. At one 
time this cemetery was a free church 
cemetery. 

Mr. Beemis’ advice to pastors was: 
“Tf you haven’t anything, raise the 
sentiment for it, and you will get it. 
Don’t try to run it, but raise the sen- 
timent for it. Get behind it.” 

In his last talk Professor Galpin 
received much applause when he re- 
ferred to the work of the conference, 
and ended with: “I'll bet you every 
seeding will make a good stand when 
you go back to your congregation.” 


stores, the 
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Inspirational Sentences From the 
Rural Life Conference 


“Every forward movement is either a 
conscious or an unconscious effort to 
bring Jesus Christ in.” 

“Every effort to development is a 
conscious effort to develop God’s re- 
sources in you.” 


“If the church is to be representa- 
tive of Christ, it must have scope of 
missions.” 

“Our duty is to take opportuniiies 
and work them out.” 


“The country church is the only 
power that codrdinates forces into a 
working whole.” 





“The church should be the inspirer 
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White Arabian Cloth Pump 


This natty white Arabian Cloth Riviera 
Pump with its trim duchess covered heel and 
simple white pearl ornament makes it espe- 
cially suitable for a dress style. Its beauty is 
further carried out by the use of an ivory 


This identical model is much in vogue in 
New York’s Smart Set. 


Send us your name for our 
booklet on correct footwear 


THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. | 
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of right ideals of Jesus Christ for 
building on for now and eternity.” 

“There is no grosser form of ma- 
terialism than when a country com- 
munity prospers and then _ forgets 
Christ.” 

“When the essential departments of 
rural life do not exist under leadership 
the church should supply them. The 
church and the pastor should relate 
rural life to Christ.” 

“Don’t multiply organizations in the 
country. The whole problem may be 
simplified in the Sunday School. Fed- 
erate classes for work.” 

“Part of our religion should be to 
keep our bodily condition in the pink 
of perfection.” 

“Man is set here to find out the re- 
sources ef God. All He requires is a 
certain per cent to be dedicated to His 
Cause. That is wonderfully cheap. 
No business firm will do business on 
that basis.”’ 

“Christ is the general manager of 
God and man and the earth.” 


“The country church should be and 
must be by divine right the center of 
the community.” 


Hot Weather Tidbits 


For cucumber jelly salad, cut two cu- 
cumbers into thin slices, add a slice of 
onion, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one- 


eight teaspoonful of pepper, and one pint 
of water: simmer until tender. Soak one 
tablespoonfyl of granulated gelatine in 
one tablespoonful of cold water; add to 
the first mixture; strain, Dampen a 
mould, and line with slices of raw cucum- 
ber, then pour in the jelly. A little mint 
may be added if desired 

Cucumbers sliced with tomatoes and 
cabbage are greatly relished by most peo- 
ple. Sometimes firm tomatoes are hol- 
lowed out, and used as cases to hold the 
above mixture, which is topped off with 
mayonnaise dressing. Salads may well 
take the place of desserts in hot weather. 
Mint will grow almost anywhere, and adds 
greatly to summer seasonings. 








Flavors for Jellies 


When the variety of fruit for jelly- 
making is limited, flavoring extracts will 
give a tempting change. Apples and 
quinces, apple with rose geranium leaf, 
with strawberry flavor, with blackberry, 
and with mint, colored green, make a 
change. Uf jellies are served in individual 
moulds for special oceasions, it is well to 
can the juice and make when needed. Cold 
cream jars filled with jelly are about 
right for a child’s lunch, and tempt the 
appetite. The stores sell small, round 
moulds for jelly, as well as the old-fash- 
ioned glasses. A box of these glasses 
filled with jellies and jams makes a de- 
lightful gift for any occasion. Girls going 


to college are especially pleased with such 
a remembrance. 








Victrola VI, $25 
Other styles $15 to $490 


Victrola gives 
everybody the kind of 
music they like best. 

The many different styles of the 
.Victor and Victrola make it possible 
for every home to have one of these 
wonderful instruments. 

Hear your favorite music at any Victor deal- 
er’s. Write to us for catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, 
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{Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 
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The Foundation of the Church at 
Corinth 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 23, 1916.—Acts 18:1-22; 
printed, 1-11.) 


“After these things he departed 
from Athens, and came to Corinth. 
(2) And he found a certain Jew named 
Aquila, a man of Pontus by race, 
lately come from Italy with his wife 
Priscilla, because Claudius had com- 
manded all the Jews to depart from 
Rome; and he came unto them; (3) 
and because he was of the same trade, 
he abode with them, and_ they 
wrought; for by their trade they were 
tent-makers. (4) And he reasoned in 
the synagogue every Sabbath, and per- 
suaded Jews and Greeks. (5) But 
when Silas and Timothy came down 
from Macedonia, Paul was constrained 
by the word, testifying to the Jews 
that Jesus was the Christ. (6) And 
when they opposed themselves and 
blasphemed, he shook out his raiment 
and said unto them, Your blood be 
upon your own heads; I am clean: 
from henceforth I will go unto the 
Gentiles. (7) And he departed thence, 
and went into the house of a certain 
man named Titus Justus, one that 
worshipped God, whose house joined 
hard to the synagogue. (8) And 
Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, 
believed in the Lord with all his 
house; and many of the Corinthians 
hearing believed, and were baptized. 
(9) And the Lord said unto Paul in 
the night by a vision, Be not afraid, 
but speak and hold not thy peace: 
(10) for I am with thee, and no man 
shall set on thee to harm thee: for 
I have much people in this city. (11) 
And he dwelt there a year and six 
months, teaching the word of God 
among them.” 

If the reader will examine any 
ancient map of the Mediterranean, he 
will at once perceive that the isthmus 
of Corinth was to the trade and traffic 
of the ancient world what the Panama 
canal will be to the commerce of the 
latter half of the twentieth century. 
Corinth was situated on the low table 
land in the narrow isthmus connecting 
the Aegaean at the port of Cenchreae 
with the Adriatic at the port of Lech- 
aeum. One writer describes Corinth 
as “the bridge of the seas,” another as 
“the city of two seas,” and still an- 
other as “the eye of Greece.” For the 
purpose of defense against the in- 
vaders from the continent, a wall was 
built from sea to sea and shortly after 
Paul’s time a canal was dug across 
this isthmus, that ships might readily 
pass from one sea to the other, thus 
avoiding the long and perilous passage 


around the peninsula of southern 
Greece. 

This isthmus which separated 
southern Greece from the continent 


and thru which the trade from Asia 
Minor and Rome must pass, differed 
from our isthmus of Panama in that 
from the earlist times it had been the 
site of a great city. Ancient Corinth 
was destroyed by Mummius about the 
time that Scipio destroyed Carthage. 
Under the auspices of Julius Caesar 
a new City sprang up from its ruins. 
Caesar established there a colony for 
the double purpose of securing the 
trade which naturally would pass 
thru, and providing a defense against 
the northern or continental people. In 
Paul’s time it was a place of great 
wealth and power. The city was the 
capital of the province of Achaia. The 
government was that of a colony. The 
ruler was called a pro-consul. Hence, 
there would naturally be a large Ro- 
man population in the city. Being the 
grect center of Greek activity, it 
would have a large native Greek ele- 
ment. The Jews, who then as now 
were to be found wherever there was 
trade and traffic, would be there in 
great numbers. In short, Corinth was 
to Athens what Glasgow is to Edin- 
burgh and New York is to Boston. 

All these three elements entered 





largely into the composition of the 
Corinthian church, as we may see by 
the unhappy divisions which followed, 
as appears in the epistles to the corin- 
thians, the Romans naturally prefer- 
ring the preaching of Paul, the rea- 
soner and logician, the Greeks prefer- 
ring the preaching of the eloquent 
Apollos, and the Jews that of Peter, 
the man who strictly conformed to the 
ancient customs and would not eat 
pork or any other thing ceremonially 
unclean. (See I Corinthians 3:1-8 and 
references.) 


The Jewish population had been 
greatly increased about the time of 
Paul’s entrance to Athens by a decree 
which banished the Jews from Rome 
(Acts 18:2). Among these refugees 
were a noted couple named Aquila and 
Priscilla who were in the tent busi- 
ness either as manufacturers or as 
sellers, or both. In those days and in 
that climate this would naturally be 
a very important business, as much 
distribution of goods had to be done 
by land and there were no railroads 
or stage coaches and the hotel accom- 
modations were of the slightest. It 
is probable, therefore, that Aquila and 
Priscilla had a very extensive and 
profitable business. While their head- 
quarters seem to have been at Rome, 
they evidently traveled much, for we 
find them leaving Corinth with Paul 
(Acts 18:18), we find them later at 
Philippi (I Corinthians 16:19), and we 
hear of them long afterwards at 
Ephesus (II Timothy 4:19). 

Paul, as we would say in these days, 
got a job in their shop or store, as 
the case may be, for he, too, under- 
stood the tent business, that being 
the trade which his father taught him 
as something to fall back upon if his 
education failed to make him a living 
(a good plan for all fathers who send 
their boys to school). We can, there- 
fore, readily imagine Paul working 
in the shop, or store, at the trade or 
business which he had been taught in 
his youth according to the ancient 
Jewish custom, and as opportunity 
offered discussing with his fellow 
workmen and employers the question 
uppermost in the Jewish mind in those 
days, “When will the Messiah come?” 
and convincing them that He had in- 
deed come and that Jesus of Nazareth, 
rejected and crucified as He was, was 
the true Messiah and that He had 
risen from the dead, and this it was 
demonstrated in that most convincing 
way that He was indeed the Son of 
God. 

We find Paul, of course, in the 
synagogue on the Sabbath, and as the 
services of the ancient synagogue 
were conducted substantially as our 
prayer meetings are (only with a 
larger attendance and much greater 
interest), there was ample opportun- 
ity to advocate his views. There was 
at that time no question so interesting 
to the Jew as that of the Messiah, and 
this was Paul’s favorite theme. The 
Greeks were everywhere present in 
the Jewish synagogues for the Greeks 
at this time had lost faith in his gods 
and many of them had now adopted 
the Jewish conception of God, and in 
this populous city the crowds attend- 
ing would very naturally increase 
when a theme of such an exalted na- 
ture was discussed by a workman, a 
tent-maker, and in a way of unsur- 
passed ability both in the cogency of 
his reasoning, his wide information, 
and consuming zeal. 

Opposition had evidently manifested 
itself before Silas and Timotheus 
came and Paul was very much dis- 
couraged, for in writing to these 
Corinthians, he said: “I was with you 
in weakness, and fear, and in much 
trembling” (I Corinthians 2:3), and 
in writing to them his second epistle, 
he said: “God, that comforteth those 
that are cast down, comforted us by 
the coming of Titus.” When Titus 
came and gave moral backing and per- 
sonal support, he was pressed in 
spirit and testified to the Jews that 
Jesus was Christ. We must not infer 
from.this that he had not testified to 





them beforehand, for it is impossible 
for us to conceive of Paul preaching 
anywhere, even at Athens, without 
preaching Christ. The real meaning 
is that when Titus came he preached 
with unusual fervency and pressed 
this point with greater earnestness 
than ever before. 

It is worthy of remark that the word 
here translated “pressed” is precisely 
the word which Jesus in one of the 
crises of His life used when He said: 
“TI have a baptism to be baptized with; 
and how am I ‘straitened’ until it be 
accomplished.” It means in both cases 
the putting forth of the utmost pos- 
sible moral and spiritual energy to 
press home this vital point in the 
Christian doctrine. 

As usual, in almost every synagogue 
where Paul preached, there was a 
division. Those who were most zeal- 
ous for the ancient forms and cus- 
toms, without being able to see the 
truth underlying them, “opposed 
themselves, and blasphemed.” When 
this crisis came, Paul “shook his 
raiment, and said unto them, Your 
blood be upon your own heads; I am 
clean; from henceforth I will go unto 
the Gentiles.” It is difficult for us 
moderns to realize the significance of 
this oriental custom of shaking off the 
dust of the feet or the dust of the 
clothes as a protest against the evil 
doings of those with whom we are 
contending. To the oriental it was 
the most emphatic” protest possible 
and denoted entire separation from 
iniquity. 

Paul then left off preaching in the 
Synagogue and, as in other places, 
established a Christian synagogue, or 
church, in the house of one Justus, 
“whose house joined hard to the syna- 
gogue.” The tent shop, or factory, as 
the case may be, probably did not 
furnish accommodations for the new 
church and hence it was established in 
the house of a new convert close to 
the synagogue, perhaps in order that 
the increased attendance might have 
its effect upon the worshipers in the 
old synagogue and that there would 
be the freest possible communication 
between these two synagogues in both 
of which the one God was worshiped. 
The crisis came, however, when the 
chief ruler of the synagogue became 
converted with all his house. 

It may be well to state here that 
the synagogue was governed by a 
bench of elders, much in fact like the 
Presbyterian church, which church, so 
far as the local government is con- 
cerned is very like the old synagogue. 

Following the conversion of Crispus, 
the chief ruler, there were large addi- 
tions from the native Corinthians or 
the Greek element who had been more 
or less in attendance on this syna- 
gogue. We have in the ninth verse 
the account of the special revelation 
to Paul to brace him up for the great 
work that lay before him. He evi- 


dently felt that his work was likely to’ 


be cut short, that the hostility arising 
would compel him to lea@e the city as 
he had been compelled to leave Phil- 
ippi, Thessalonica, Beroea, and several 
other cities. Just how the help came 
as predicted in the vision is shown in 
the verse immediately following the 
lesson. 

A new proconsul, or “deputy,” was 
appointed to govern Achaia. As soon 
as he came, the Jewish element, with 
one accord filed an accusation against 
Paul, had him arrested and brot be- 
fore Gallio, no doubt under various 
charges summed up in the one brief 
phrase: “This fellow persuadeth men 
to worship God contrary to the law.” 
In the time of Paul, Judaism was what 
is called a licensed religion; that is, 
they were allowed to worship accord- 
ing to the Mosaic law and to regulate 
their own ecclesiastical matters, but 
the Roman government was not 
bound in any way to enforce that law. 
Gallio was a brother of the Roman 
philosopher, Seneca, one of the most 
broad-minded and liberal of the great 
Roman philosophers, and when the 
Jews in a turbulent manner, which 
was their custom, came before Gallio 
with this complaint about Paul’s 
teaching in the synagogue, he refused 
to hear them. After they had told 
their story, he simply said that this 
was beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Roman court. If, he said in substance, 
there was any unjustice done to any 
man, or any mischief, any breach of 
the peace, that was a matter he would 
entertain, but it was not his place to 
decide about “words and names” such 
as whether Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Messiah and about the religious bear- 





ings of their law. And having said 
this, he dismissed them. 

Sosthenes, the man who had been 
elected ruler in place of Crispus, 
seems to have been the prime insti- 
gator in the matter and the Greeks 
were so incensed that wheh Gallio 
dismissed the case they gave him 
(Sosthenes) a thrashing “And Gallio 
cared for none of these things.” He 
evidently thot that Sosthenes did not 
get any more than he deserved and 
overlooked the breach of peace. When 
the preachers describe Gallio as a type 
of the indifferent worldling they en- 
tirely mistake his character. 

The effect of all this can very easily 
be seen. The persecuting Jewish ele- 
ment was in disgrace. They could ex- 
pect no help from the government in 
putting down Paul or suppressing the 
new church. From that time on Paul 
had a free hand and continued his 
work for a year and six months, re- 
sulting in the establishment of one of 
the most prosperous and influential 
churches in Europe. 








Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
aud allow allseams. l0 cents each. postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Owing to limited epace it is not possibile for us to 
illustrate more than a few of the very many new 
designs that come out each month. We have made 
arrangements to supply our readers with a‘ Fasbion 
Quarterly” {illustrating nearly 400 practical styles of 
garments for jadies, misses and ebildren, which can 
be very easily made at bome. The latest issue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be mailed to any 
address in the United States upon receipt of 10c. 

Special book on embroidery patterns, ‘Embroidery 
for Every Woman,” illustrating 200 designs and de- 
scribing how stitches are to be worked, price 5c per 
copy. postpaid. 

Address all orders to Pattern Dopartment of Wal- 
laces’ Furmer, Des Moines, lowa. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 





No. 7842—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. The 
waist slips on over the head, and the 
sleeves may be long or short. 

No. 7817—Girls’ Apron—Cut in sizes 6 
to 1i years. The apron is cut in one piece. 

No. 7826—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 24 
to 22 inches waist measure. The skirt is 
cut in three gores, and has a slightly 
raised waist line and separate belt. 

No. 7823—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6 to 
14 years. This dress has a separate 


guimpe and a two-gored pleated skirt. 
No. 7 Misses’ and Girls’ Apron—Cut 
in sizes 12, 14 and 16 years. The apron 
slips on over the head, and the pattern 
provides for a cap. 


7336 


The above patterns will be sent to 
any address, by the Pattern Department 
of this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 





DAISY FLY KILLER 22! 27" th 
tr and bills all 

flies. Neat, clean, or- 
eamental, convenient, 
J = cheap. Lasts all 
7 Wins im Season. Made of 

= Ae a7 metal, can't spill or tip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
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KRESO DIP N° 





Farm Sanitation 


Will Increase Your Profits 
by Keeping Live Stock 
and Poultry Healthy. 


Kreso Dip No. 


Easy to Use. Economical. 
Kills Sheep Ticks, Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
Helps Heal Cuts, Scratches and 
Skin Diseases. 


Prevents Hog Cholera. 


Experiments on live hogs prove that 
a2™%% dilution of Kreso Dip No. 1 will 
kill virulent Hog Cholera Virus in 5 
minutes by contact. 

We Will Send Free Booklets on 


The treatment of mange, eczema or 
pitch mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. ; 

How to build a hog wallow which 
will keep hogs clean and healthy; 

How to keep your hogs free from 
insect parasites and disease. 


WRITE FOR THEM. 
Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Department Animal Industry. 
DETROIT, - - MICH. 




















. EAVES Cured or Money Back—Batrd's 
Heave Remedy ts Guarauteed.”” Write Baird 
Mfg. Co., Box 621, Purcell, Okia., for particulars. 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLAND 

e ahorse Wheeze, 
a have Thick Wind 
or Choke-dowan, can be 
reduced with 


also any Bunch or Swelling. No blister, no 
hair gone, and horse kept at work. Con- 
centrated—only a few drops required at an 
application. $2 pee bottle delivered. 
Book 3 K free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., antiseptic liniment for man- 
kind, reduces Cysts, Wens, Painful, Knotted 
Varicose Veins, Ulcers. $1 and $2 a bottle at 
dealers or delivered. Book ‘*Evidence’’ free. 
. F. YOUNG, P, 0. F., 89 | Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 
by CUTTER'S BLACKLEG PILLS 
Low-priced, 
LEG: ‘prot where othe 
protect where other , 
vaccines 4 : 
Write for booklet and testimon! 

The supertority of Cutter products is due to over 15 
years of specializing in VACCINES AND SERUMS 
ONLY. m INSIST ON CUTTER’S. If unobtainable, 
Te Catt direct. 


fresh. seliable; 
10-dose pkg. Blackleg Pills, 
er Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, til. 
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preferred by 
¥ 00 
50-dose pkg. Blackieg Pills, $4.00 


western stock- 
Use any injector, but Cutter’s simplest and strongest. 
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 MINERA: Inyse 


over 






ree 
$8 Package guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 
back. $1 Package sufficient for ordinary cases. 


RAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 400 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 












For your Farm Wagon, so as 

to make it a Low-Down, in- 

stead of having to do your 

work over the sides of a hizn 

4 wheeled wagon. No dry loose 

iawheels. More and easier 
work done. 


Send postal for free catalog 
of Steel Wheels and Farm 
Trucks. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL Co, 
Kox 18, Havana, Ii. 


ARM BOYS AND GIRLS 


should have the best in education. Itis offered 
tEPWORTH. Eighth grade to first year 
College inclusive. Special courses in Agricul- 











ture, Domestic Science and Music. Sane super- 
Home School, ® Only $250 per year. 
Epworth, lowa 


vision in this 


Write C. E. BAKER, Pres., 
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Boys’ Corner| 


We talk here 








This department 1s for beginners. 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants growin it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


Weeds 


Weeds are the robbers of the plant 
world. They creep into the corn field 
and rob the corn plants of moisture, 
light, and plant food. They often 
crowd out the good clovers and grasses 
in our meadows and pastures. 

You must learn to know the names 
and habits of the common weeds. 
Whenever you find a new weed which 
looks like a bad one, take it to your 
father. If he doesn’t know the name, 
send a sample to your state experi- 


ment station, to Dr. L. H. Pammel of 
Ames, if you live in lowa, or to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 

The commonest corn field weed is 
that grassy pest known as foxtail. It 














CANADA THISTLE, 


is a kind of wild millet which spreads 
only by seed and lives but one year. 
It is not a serious weed except when 
wet weather keeps us out of the corn 
in June. Smartweed has much the 
same habits as foxtail and like foxtail 
is a serious weed mainly in wet corn 
fields and gardens. 

As a rule the common corn field 
weeds live only one year. This is 

—_ 





HORSE 


NETTLE. 


true not only of foxtail and smartweed 
but also of velvet weed, flower-of-an- 
hour, cockle bur and many others. 
These weeds all produce lots of seed 
and the seed lives in the ground long 
enough so that even after four or five 
years of meadow and pasture there 











Our Presidents 

















THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
Third President—1800-1808. 


Thomas Jefferson was born April 2, 


1743, in Albemarle county, Virginia. 
Enjoyed unusual educational advan- 
tages, and graduated from William and 
Mary’s college in 1762. Admitted to 
the bar in 1767. Was elected to the 
first Colonial Congress where he drew 
up the Declaration of Independence. 
In 1779 was elected governor of Vir- 
ginia. In 1784 was a member of a 
commission to negotiate commercial 
treaties with European governments. 
In 1785 was appointed minister to 
France. Was selected by Washington 
as Secretary of State and resigned in 
December 1793, retired until his elec- 
tion to the vice-presidency in 1796. 
Elected president in 1800 and re-elect- 


ed in 1804. The principal events of 
his administration were the purchase 
of Louisiana, the war upon Algiers for- 
tifying the seaports and reorganizing 
the militia. He died on July 4, 1826. 

Jefferson was a firm believer in the 
right and ability of the people to gov- 
ern themselves. He was a man of un- 
usual learning, an accomplished writer 
and a persuading conversationalist, tho 
not a good speaker. Thru some simple 
incidents he acquired a reputation for 
simplicity and this made him very 


popular with the common people. We 
still hear of Jeffersonian simplicity. 
One of the most creditable things 


about Jefferson was his strong oppo- 
sition to slavery. 








will still be a few to start trouble 
again in the corn. 

There is no easy way to get the best 
of these weeds. Keep the corn as 
clean as you conveniently can. And 
if you have many cockleburs or velvet 
weeds in the corn, go after them with 
the hand hoe in July and August. It 
is often not practical to keep foxtail 
from seeding but it pays big to go 
after velvet weed and cocklebur with 
all your might. 

In some sections the weeds which 


live from year to year and spread by | 


underground rootstocks as well as 
seeds are bad corn weeds. Quack 
grass, Canada thistle, horse-nettle, and 
morning glory are the worst weeds of 
this type. These pests have about ten 
times as much fight in them as the 
common annual weeds. If you cut 
them off at the surface of the ground, 
they come up again and again. But 
if you keep at it long enough, you can 
kill them. When these weeds are in 
corn land the only thing you can do is 
to cultivate frequently and then hand 
hoe several times. It really takes too 
much work to get the best of this kind 
of weed in corn. A _ better scheme 
oftentimes is to put such land to al- 
falfa or pasture. Frequent moving is 
hard on them. 

-astures and meadows have weeds 
which generally do not bother corn. 
Sorrel, dock, ragweed, and buckhorn 
are the common weeds of this type. In 
alfalfa blue grass is a bad weed. Most 
pasture and meadow weeds live over 
year after year. 

But all I want to do in this story is 
to arouse your curiosity. If you don’t 


know the names and habits of all the | 


weeds on your farm, send samples to 
Wallaces’ Farmer. We may not know 
all of them but we do know the bad 
ones. 
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Silvers Ohio” 
The Logical Silo Filler 


N Makes elean-cut, uniform Gieee_sdieenes 
\ all silage juices packs, 8o solidly — ferments 
evenly—expels all ai “*Silverized Silage’’ 
brings bingest nF yield from dairy cows— 
puts weight on fat stock Write for booklet 
e. ry - “yy Silage,’’ showing proof, 
years’ manufacturing expe- 
= a a eee features—direct drive, 
friction reverse, automatic beater 
Used by leading ay 7 and | Experiment 
Stations ever, where. Let’s Fo to 
owners, SF NiE Catalens and book- 
let on Sigh ecined Silage.’’ Write today. 


THE SILVER MFG. co., a. Salem, 0. 























e=wTiLE On STAVE 

om GUARANTEED <¥ 

Glazed tile or four kinds wood steve, 

Haul and easily erect Kelamasce 

Silos when ferm labor is the most 
plentiful and cheap. 


Freight Paid to Your Town 


Tile Silos anchored by weight end amply reinlorced 
—withstend fire, frost and the hurricane. Far 
superior to cement—no water proofing required== 
no cost for paint or repsirs.—Lests a life time, 






Hundreds of pleased customers say:—"Your galven 
ized continuous opening door frame end Redwood 
doors can't be beat.” Your experience will be the 
same Let us prove to you the Kalamazoo Quality, 
Seve money, too, by early-in-year shipments 
direct from nearest kiln, on factory to farm 
co-operative sales plan. Agh for 

details. Silo users make best locel egents. 


Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


TABER LINED SILO 


Wen-Shrinkable — Practically Ever- 
lasting. Rot-Proof, Worm-Preef, 
Storm-Proof, Aeld-Proof. 

Thelatestimprovedsilo. A woodstave 

silo, choice of lumber. Entire silo creo- 
soted. pining for for outside. Acid- 

Proof Lining for ae inside after 

erection. The finest door and door 

frame on the market. 

Special Galvanized Steel Octagon Roof 

—best manufactured. 

Write Dept. g4 for Catalogue 
Manufactured by 
TABER LUMBER CO., KEOKUK, IA. 
ESTABLISHED 1866 
AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY 























The U.S. Agricultural Department sends a 
warning against using old-fashioned wood 
corn cribs. The ZY RO savesits cost in pre- 


vention of loss from rats, vermin, thieves, 
fire, dampness and waste. 


Metal Corn Cribs 


Four styles—15 sizes—a price ta 
sult you, Write fordescriptive 
catalog—no obligation, 


An,. TheCantonCulvert &SiloCo. 
Box 216 Canton, Ohio 
Makers of Zyro Silos and Grain Bins 


$2 Down 


One ng: to Pay!J a. 


Buys the New Butter- 2 

fly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning = i 
easy cleaning, close skim- 
ming, durable. Guaranteed 
alifetime. Skims 95 auarts 
er hour. ade also in fou 


jarger sizes up to 6 1- 2ehown hagas 
30 Days’ Free Trial Farms ite own cost 
ay Ww 
t saves in cream. tal't rings Fr 
alog, folder and * "airect- from aantory ur Offer, 
Buy from the manufacturer and gave 5 


ALBAUGH -DOVER Co. 
21€3 Marshall Bivd. CHICA eo 


ee best fn the “ Oil-filled staves | 
pe 


ae rot- gg wl king pny system 
mar hg 
Clest valos. Hay aoe yy 


(ut! 
mo IB 
for 4- ag wpicture, 26230" het 
qhow ving C Ceampion Silo on ne 
merece ce- Ce 
ree St 
DES MOINES - IOWA 


Pleasemention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing to advertisers. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Buying Cows in Wisconsin 

During recent years many Iowa and 
{llinois dairy farmers have made it a 
practice to ship down from the dairy | 
communities of southern Wisconsin a | 
car load of grade dairy cows. On the | 
whole this has been quite satisfactory 
but some of the recent shipments from 
Wisconsin have been such as to make | 
us look with suspicion on the average 


cow bought in Wisconsin. 
The difficulty is that Wisconsin | 


farmers are becoming too good dairy- 
men. They have finally become con- 
vinced that it does not pay to keep 
“robber” cows, altho it does pay splen- 
didly to keep good cows. They use 
the seales and the Babcock test and 
throw their worst cows on the market. 
We from Iowa and Illinois go up there 
and buy these very cows. Oftentimes 
we manage to get some really good 
ones, but that is largely luck. The 
Wisconsin owners of these cows know 
what most of them are really good for, 
but we buy mainly on looks. Or if we 
buy on record we pay a big price. 

Last year a Des Moines dairyman 
shipped in a car load of Wisconsin 
Holsteins. His milk tested less than 3 
per cent and the state authorities thot 
he was surely watering it. He con- 
vinced them, however, that poor milk 
was natural from these cows for the 
authorities came out and milked the 
cows themselves. Some of the cows 
tested barely over 2 per cent. Now 
the average Holstein tests fully 1 per 
cent higher than these cows. The in- 
ference is.that our Des Moines dairy- 
man was loaded up with a bunch of 
low testing Holsteins. But they were 
good looking cows and he held a sale 
and got rid of them at good prices. 

Our word of warning is: look out 
when you are buying cows of a really 
good dairyman. He is almost certain 
to have some poor ones that he wants 
to sell. It may take more time to pick 
up good dairy animals in Iowa and 
Illinois than in Wisconsin, but we sus- 
pect that they can be gotten cheaper 
here than in the splendid dairy com- 
munities of Wisconsin. 





Buttermilk and Artificial 
Buttermilk 


One of the most economical ways of 
disposing of surplus milk is by the 
sale of buttermilk or artificial butter- 
milk. Skim milk or sour milk can be 
utilized in this way profitably. There 
is already a considerable amount of 
buttermilk dispensed by milk dealers, 
but there is opportunity in many cities 
for much larger sales. Many physi- 
cians recommend buttermilk for dys- 
pepsia and for other ailments of the 
digestive system. It is a favorite bev- 
erage with many people, and is with- 
out doubt superior to many other 
drinks served at soda fountains, etc. 
It is sold in large quantities for cook- 
ing purposes to the family trade, as 
well as to bakeries, restaurants, etc. 

suttermilk is the natural product 
from the churning of the cream or 
milk into butter; according to a recent 
ruling of the Bureau of Chemistry, the 
product obtained from skim milk or 
whcle milk not churned must be la- 
beled to show that it is not real but- 
termilk. This law of course applies to 
interstate shipments only. 

Perhaps one of the reasons that 
some dealers do not handle the so- 
called “commercial” product is that 
they do not know how to make it. It 
takes practice and experience to be 
able to obtain a uniformly good prod- 
uct, but the following may be of as- 
sistance to some not familiar with the 
process, 

Clean, sweet skim milk or whole 
milk should be used, and pasteuriza- 
tion is preferable, as it insures a bet- 
ter product from both a commercial 
and a sanitary standpoint. Better re- 
sults are obtained from skim milk if 
Some whole milk is mixed with it, as 1 
part whole milk to 3 parts skim milk. 
Run the milk into a water jacketed 
vat, and add good, clean starter enough 





to ripen the milk by the time wanted 
for churning. Five to ten gallons of 


starter for each 100 gallons of milk 
should be sufficient. Take particular 
care to keep a good starter on hand, 
renewing it as often as necessary. 
Cover the vat to keep out flies and 
dirt, and ripen the milk at a tempera- 
ture of from 60 to 70 degrees F. The 
ripening temperature will depend upon 
the amount of starter added and the 
length of time which the milk has to 


set. Ripen the milk until it is coagu- 
lated into a rather soft curd. If the 
milk ripens too rapidly, run cold wa- 
ter around the vat to check the 
process. When the milk is ready, 
strain it into the churn and 
churn for about twenty minutes, 


or until the butter has gathered in 
small granules. The milk should be 
churned at 55 to 65 degrees F. When 
butter comes, strain the buttermilk 
and cool it at once, using a cooler if 
possible. If no cooler is available, put 
the cans immediately into a tank of 
ice water or a refrigerator. If pos- 
sible, bottle the retail buttermilk at 
once. Many firms use brown bottles 
for buttermilk, which seems to be a 
good plan, as no mistakes will be 
made in delivery, and the bottles can 
be kept separate for washing. When- 
ever possible, use a separate bottler 
for buttermilk. If this is not possible, 
particular care should be taken in 
washing and sterilizing the machine 
after buttermilk is handled. 

Further information on this subject 
is given in U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture Bulletin 319, entitled “Fer- 
mented Milks,” which will be sent free 
on application. 





A Round Barn 


Last Friday, we inspected W. F. 
Dau’s round barn, on his farm in south- 
western Kossuth county, lowa. We have 
seen a good many so-called round barns, 
but this is the first one we ever saw 
that is a perfect cylinder, there being 
no corners or projections whatever. 
This barn is fifty feet in diameter, 
eighteen feet to the eaves. For siding, 
he used eight-inch shiplap, which he 
covered with a galvanized siding. The 
barn has a box cornice, covered with 
galvanized tin. The roof has a galvan- 
ized cupola on top, six feet wide and 
fourteen feet high. .The building is 
also equipped with rods to protect it 
from lightning. The barn is built 
around a silo, ten feet in diameter and 
thirty-six feet high. 
concrete except the driveway. There 
is an elevated tank on the inside, that 
forces water to all parts of the lower 
floor. 

The sills are 6x6’s, built up with 1x6 
material, curved to a perfect circle. 
The plate is 4x6, built up with 1x4 ma- 
terial. The studding are 2x6’s, eight- 
een inches apart. There is a pair of 
double doors, thru which a load of hay 
can be driven into the barn. Mr. Dau 
also fills his silo from the inside of the 
barn. 

The upper floor is supported by 2x10 
joists. The rafters are twenty-eight 
feet long, 2x6 material, divided in the 
center, twice as many being used on 
the lower half as on the upper. A crib 
and granary are enclosed, to provide 
feed for the stock. There are twelve 
double windows on the lower floor, and 
six single windows on the upper floor. 
This barn complete would cost well 
over $2,000 for tabor and material, but 
Mr. Dau built the barn himself, and 
so credits himself with the former item. 
It is one of the neatest and best built 
barns we were ever in, and we con- 
gratulate Mr. Dau on the work he put 
into this building. 

The cattle division is provided with 
the latest improved iron stanchions, 
and everything has been done in this 
part that could add to the comfort of 
the cattle or make the barn more sani- 
tary. Part of the equipment is a litter 
carrier, which adds much to the con- 
venience of any barn. 

Another interesting fact about this 
barn is that it is built on a sixty-five 
acre farm. This is the size of the farm 
Mr. Dau owns, and he believes he can 
farm this much land to as good advan- 
tage as tho he put in the same time on 
more land. He has a fine dairy herd 
of twenty-one head of Holsteins. The 
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IT’S A GREAT 
any dairy farmer without a sep- 


MISTAKE FOR 
arator or using an inferior ma- 
chine to put off the purchase of 
a De. Laval Cream Separator in 
the summer months. 


GREAT AS ARE 
vantages of the De Laval over 
all other separators, as well as 
over any gravity setting system, 
at every season of the year, they 
areeven greater during the mid- 
summer season than at any other 
time. 


THIS IS BECAUSE HOT 
weather conditions occasion great- 
est butter-fat losses with gravit 
setting and render it most dittic sult 
to maintain quality of product 
with any gravity system or un- 
sanitary separator, while, more- 
over, the quantity of milk’ is usu- 
ally greatest, and any loss in 
either quantity or quality of pro- 
duct means more. 


THEN THERE IS THE GREAT 
saving in time and labor with 
the simple, easy running, easily 
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the season a 





S EPARATO R 


saves most over 


or skimming system 


The De Laval Separator Co., 25% Mindiney’stChicers 
50,000‘ BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


other separator 


cleaned, large capacity De Laval 
machines over all other methods 
or separators, which naturally 
counts for most at this time of the 
year. 


HENCE THE GREAT MISTAKE 
of putting off the purchase of a 
De Laval Cream Separator in 
summer, whether you already 
have a poor machine or none at 
all, and every dairy farmer should 
keep in mind not only that a 
De Laval will pay for itself by 
next spring but may, if desired 
be bought on such liberal terms as 
to actually save its own cost while 
being paid for. 


EVERY CLAIM THUS MADE 
is subject to pe demonstration, 
and every De Laval local agent is 
glad of the opportunity to prove 
these claims to you, in your own 
dairy, without cost or obligation 
on your part. 


IF YOU DON’T KNOW THE 
nearest De Laval agent please 
simply write the nearest main 
office as below. 


165 Bradway, New York 
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! money back. My 
|} personal guarantee 
“*shows my own confi- 
dence in this wonder- 
ful fly repellent. 


“COW-EASE 
Keeps Flies Off Cattle and Horses 


Sold by Reliable Dealers Everywhere. 
A gallon of Cow-Ease will spray one cow 200 
times. _ Its cost is trifling, pa it will positively 
keep flies away. It is perfectly i ilenn dees 
not gum the hair or blister the skin. 

I know what I am talking about, for I origin. 
ated Cow-Ease fifteen years ago, and have 
sold it to’ hundreds of thousands of dairymen 
and farmers. 

I stand ready to guarantee it—and that means 
I will give you your money back, without fuss 
or argument, if you are not satiched, Is there 
any stronger argument 









TRIAL OFFER 
If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send me 


than that? 
his name and $1.25, and 
I will deliver prepaid 
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JA. « Clion> CO4, 
pet ie soi ecurs 4 r, a Assistant Treasurer. 
for ap an d SPRAYE R Carpenter-Morton Co. 
u 
foeded I Sith 89 SudbarySt.,Boston, Mass. 


of Missouri River and 
for Canada, above Manufacturers of Cow-Ease 
Estab‘ished 1840, 
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aged cattle are all large, and all are 
nicely marked and look like good pro- 
ducers. Mr. Dau has a fine chance to 
go into the dairy business, and is im- 
proving his opportunity.—Kossuth Ad- 
vance. 





WAR ATLAS. 

atlas of the countries engaged 
‘at war is necessary if one is to 
intelligently follow the war news. We can 
supply our readers with such an atlas, 
with large maps, showing the towns, forts, 
railroads, and other desirable information. 
Price, 35 cents each, coin or stamps. Sent 
by mail, postpaid. Address all orders to 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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The Gade 4 Horse Power 
BINDER AND 


ALL PURPOSE ENG | HE 


Direct Air Cooling 
No Water or Fans 
Simplest engine on the mar- 
ket and best paying piece of 
machinery for the farm. Will 
save your crops without kill- 
ing your work horses. At 
tachments furnished for any 
binder, Same engine does 
all other farm work. Get 
this engine at once before 
harvest arrives. Ful! infor 

mation on re a 
. MFG. CO, 
ENGINE om ARTMENT 
Iowa Falls, lowa - 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








When Pullets Should Lay 


A subscriber wishes to know when 
April hatched pullets should begin ta 
lay. 

The age when an April hatched pul- 
let will begin to lay depends altogether 
on the care she has had since hatching. 
If she has been fed to make a steady 
growth without interruption, she may 
lay in six and a half months, or pos- 
sibly a month earlier. If she has been 
stunted in her growth at any period by 
lack of food, improperly balanced food, 
overcrowding, or chilling, she may not 
lay until after Christmas. Then, too, 
the weather has a good deal to do with 
early laying. If the pullets are exposed 
to inclement weather at thetime when 
they might lay, egg production will be 
delayed. Again, if they are moved just 
when the egg organs are maturing, 
they are likely to be set back in their 
laying. For this reason, it is impor- 
tant to get the pullets into their laying 
houses early; move them gradually; 
have the house clean, the pullets free 
from lice, and make sure that they are 
contented in their new quarters. Chick- 
ens have their likes and dislikes. lf 
the house suits them, and they can set- 
tle down comfortably to scratch and 
sing, they will lay sooner than if they 
are wandering around discontentedly, 
flying from floor to window, trying to 
escape. 

Chickens have very human charac- 
teristics; the most successful breeder 
is the one who humors his birds. We 
used to. have a hen that would fight 
every bird in the exhibition pen if she 
went in first; but if she was put in 
last, she behaved peaceably. She had 
to go in tail first, too, or she would 
flap her wings and struggle until there 
was danger of broken feathers. The 
average man won't cater to these idio- 
syncrasies, but it pays. 





Possibly Pip 


A subscriber writes: 

“My little chicks are dying from 
some disease that makes its appear- 
ance like canker sore mouth—sore and 
yellow coating over the mouth, tongue 
and throat. Some then get a big bluish 
blister on the side of the upper bill, 
close to the corner of the mouth. I 
took a pair of sharp, small scissors and 
cut open one of these blisters. There 
was some dry blood and a white sub- 
stance in it. The chicks are very hun- 
gry, but can not eat nor drink. I spray 
the coops with a disinfectant, give the 
chicks a roup remedy to drink, and a 
poultry tonic. To clear them from lice, 
I grease them slightly. I take the sick 
ones out of the flock, and bury the 
dead. What more can I do?” 

This description would indicate that 
there may be canker complicated with 
a condition known as pip, caused by 
closure of the nostrils, due to cold or 
catarrh. Of pip, Lewis Wright says: 

“This word was once popularly ap- 
plied to almost any disease; later it 
became identified with a hard and 
horny appendage at the tip of a fowl’s 
tongue. In common with other writers, 
we formerly did not consider this any 
definite disease, but as the effect of a 
dry mouth when the nostrils were ob- 
structed, to be treated chiefly with 
cooling medicine, and perhaps apply- 
ing honey and borax to the tongue. 
There are in truth many such cases. 

“Doctor Salmon believes that there 
are others due to some inflammatory 
affection, causing a secretion which 
deposits and dries at the edge of the 
tongue, the dry coating and epider- 
mis gradually separating from the 
skin beneath. This may perhaps 
be the cause; but whether so or 
not, our experience has, in this matter, 
as in some others, justified the popular 
idea against would-be-scientist sneers, 
and convinced us that, altho they are 
not common, there are occasional cases 
of a real epidemic, which causes death 
unless relieved, of which this is the 
distinguishing symptom, and with no 
‘dry mouth’ at all. Three outbreaks 
in different yards have come to our 
notice, and in two of them the scale at 
the tip of the tongue was nearly as 
thick and quite as hard as the nib ofa 





quill pen, while the edges were almost 
as sharp as a knife. The fatal results 
we believe’ due to the soreness pro- 
duced by these keen edges, quite pre- 
venting the fowl from swallowing. If 
a fowl apparently well in the main is 
seen to pick up and then drop its corn, 
the mouth should be examined. If such 
a hard and sharp scale (very different 
from the ordinary rather hard and 
sharp tip of a fowl’s tongue) be found, 
it should be removed by the thumb- 
nail, and the spot dressed with honey 
and borax. Give soft food for a day or 
two and a couple of twenty-grain doses 
of epsom salts, and the bird will speed- 
ily get well.” 

The first thing to do is to remove 
the irritating cause—in this case ap- 
parently cold and catarrh. Glycerine 
is soothing and healing to the sore 
spots. One danger from pip is the 
possibility of infecting the raw mucous 
surface when the seabs are torn loose, 
or the hardened bit breaks away from 
the tongue. 

There is a chance that our corre- 
spondent is giving too much medicine, 
and that the roup remedy and poultry 
tonic are too strong for the chicks. 





No Let Up 


The May report of the Storrs laying 
contest says: “The leading pens are 
so close together that a let up of.one 
hen may mean the loss of the pen.” 

Isn’t that true of work in the poultry 
yard? We may work faithfully thro 
the winter preparing our birds for lay- 
ing eggs for hatching by good care, the 
right food and careful breeding. We 
may watch the incubators zealously, 
be most painstaking with the brooding, 
but if we let up when the chicks are 
practically raised, we may lose a good 


share of our season’s work. It is 
keeping everlastingly at it which 
rounds out the year successfully; keep- 


ing the weeds cut down lest the chick- 
ens run in damp weeds in the early 
morning, and contract colds or chicken 
pox. It is keeping heaps of old lum- 
ber and litter chopped up for fire 
wood that they may not furnish har- 
bors for rats; continuing the fight 
against lice and mites, and keeping the 
different sized chicks in groups that 
the older birds may not crowd out the 
late hatches. Productive work of any 
kind means being on the job from the 
time the seed is sown till the crop is 
harvested. The time spent will be 
richly rewarded if we stick to busi- 
ness, if we slow up before the work is 
done, we are bound to lose out. 

This is why it is most important that 
we gauge our staying powers before 
we start out. Dropping money on 
chickens is easy as can be; earning 
money with chickens seems like easy 
money if everything is kept moving 
smoothly from start to finish. By 
September all save the laying stock 
will probably be safely marketed. 
Don’t hold young stock too long—avoid 
the November drop in prices by mar- 
keting the fries as soon as they are of 
market size. Don’t crowd the brood 
coops—don’t choose market birds hit 
and miss fashion. Keep the best for 
breeders, but don’t see a prize winner 
in every chick. Cull, and cull again. 





External Characteristics of 
Layers 

“Hens that moult late are high pro- 
ducers,” says Professor Lippincott, of 
the Kansas Agricultural College, ‘‘be- 
cause they have a longer period in 
which to lay. Late moulting.is the ac- 
companiment of late laying, but the 
mere fact of late moulting does not 
make high producers. The hens that 
moult late begin laying as early as the 
early moulters, because they moult 
much more rapidly, and lose less time. 

“In the yellow-skinned breeds, the 
paleness of shank is a very reliable in- 
dication in the fall at the end of the 
first year. The high producers lay the 
color out of their shanks, and so any 
bird with yellow shanks after a year 
of laying has been a poor producer for 
that year. 

“Those birds with soft and pliable 
combs about October lst, are in gen- 
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HEN Patrick Henry de- 
2 clared that oppression had 
effaced the boundaries of the several 
colonies, he voiced the spirit of the 
First Continental Congress. 


In the crisis, the colonies were 
willing to unite for their common 
safety, but at that time the people 
could not immediately act as a 
whole, because it took so long for 
news to travel from colony to colony. 


The early handicaps of distance 
and delay were greatly reduced and 
direct communication was es- 
tablished between communities with 
the coming of the railroads and the 
telegraph. They connected places. 
The telephone connects persons 
irrespective of place. The telephone 
system has provided the means of 
individual communication which 


Patrick Henry Addressing the First Continental Congress, Philadelphia, 177 


One Nation; One Peopl 


brings into one national family, 
to speak, the whole people. 


Country wide in its scope, 
Bell System carries the spok 
word from person to person any 
where, annihilating both time a 
distance. 


The people have become so a 
solutely unified by means of t 
facilities for transportation and co 
munication that in any crisis the 
can decide as a united people a 
act simultaneously, wherever th 
location of the seat of governmeni 


In the early days, the capit 
was moved from place to pla 
because of sectional rivalry, but t 
day Independence Hall is a symb 
of union, revered alike in Phil 
delphia and the most dista 
American city. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPAN 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Servi 





eral better producers than those with 
hard and dried-up combs. As a bird 
moults, the comb tends to shrink and 
become hard, but birds in good condi- 
tion and laying have pliabel combs. 
“With the White Leghorn pullets 
which have yellow pigment in the ear 
lobes at the start of the season, a white 
ear lobe will be an indication of high 
production. These birds with yellow 
pigment in the ear lobes will lay out 
this color until the lobes are white.” 





Overfeeding Goslings 

A subscriber writes: 

“Please tell me thru the poultry de- 
partment of your paper, what is the 
trouble with my geese. For a week or 
more, the weather has been cold and 
cloudy, and I have had the goslings in 
the house, in a box. I have fed them 
oatmeal, bread crumbs and nettles, all 
of which they seemed to enjoy. Since 
turning them out again, they have been 
dying at the rate of two and three each 
day. They are only sick a few hours, 
and go about with their wings droop- 
ing. The discharges are of a white 
appearance. Do you think that it*could 
be the white diarrhea so common in 
chickens? I would be glad for any 
pointers you could give me in raising 
geese.” 

Apparently, these goslings have been 
overfed. For the first few days, gos- 
lings need only bread and water; at all 
times, their ration should be one-half 
green stuff—lettuce, onion tops, weeds, 
etc. They must be kept warm and dry 
for the first ten days. This discharge 
mentioned is not the white diarrhea 
we speak of in connection with chick- 
ens, but a diarrhea probably caused by 
overfeeding, and possibly cold. Give 
sand in the feed once a day. 
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BEE SUPPLIES Lowest prices. Full linc 

of everything needed. 
Write for new 1916 catalog. CLEMONS BEE 8UP- 
PLY CO., 125 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Missourt. 


POULTRY. 


Ss. C. R. Il. REDS 


eemERta strain. Write for eircular. 
P. 8. Ti Renwick, Humboldt Co., lowe 


SINGLE COMB hatching—30, $1.50; 50, $2.00; 

100, $4.00. 8. J. GARDNER, Russell, lows. 

b >> .ING Ringlet Barred Rocks. $15 Thompson 
cock and ten hens, $15. Grace Coon, Ames, Ia, 


DOGS. 
Piimaies ee. A Collie 2 mo. old pups; females #4, 


Inales $8. Also older pups and bred females at 
pecial prises, G. G, Healy, Muscatine, Iowa. 





Alfalfa #6. Sweet Clover¢8. Farms 
for sale and rent On crop payments. 
J. MULHALL, Sioux City, Iowa. 











BROWN Leghorn eggs for 
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The Horse in Hot Weather 


In the city of Boston for many years 
there has been an association called 
the Boston Work Horse Relief Asso- 
ciation. The purpose of this associa- 
tion is to spread information as to the 
best ways of caring for work horses 
during the year. Each year a parade 
of work horses is held, at which prizes 
are given in many different classes to 
the horses which are presented in the 
best condition. The result of the work 
of this association has been to stimu- 
late pride in the care of the work 
horses of Boston, greatly to the benefit 
of horse owners. 

Recently the association sent out 
some hot weather suggestions for the 
care of horses, which seem to apply 
just about as well to the care of horses 
on the farm as in the city. We publish 
some of these suggestions herewith: 

Stop in the shade if possible. 

Water your horse as often as pos- 
sible. So long as a horse is working, 
water in small quantities will not hurt 
him. But let him drink only a few 
swallows if he is going to stand still. 
Do not fail to water him at night after 
he has eaten his hay. 

When he comes in after work, 
sponge off the harness marks and 
sweat, his eyes, nose and mouth, and 
the dock. Wash his feet but not his 
legs. 

If the thermometer is 75 degrees or 
higher, wipe him all over with a damp 
sponge. Use vinegar water if possible. 
Do not turn the hose on him. 

Saturday night, give a bran mash, 
lukewarm; and add a tablespoonful of 
saltpetre. 

Do not use a horse-hat, unless it is 
a canopy-top hat. The ordinary bell- 
shaped hat does more harm than good. 

A sponge on top of the head, or even 
a cloth, is good if kept wet. If dry it 
is worse than nothing. 

If the horse is overcome by heat, get 
him into the shade, remove harness 
and bridle, wash out his mouth, sponge 
him all over, shower his legs, and give 
him two ounces of aromatie spirits of 
ammonia, or two ounces wot sweet 
spirits of nitre, in a pint of ‘water; or 
give him a pint of coffee warm. Cool 
his head off at once, using cold water, 
or, if necessary, chopped ice, wrapped 
in a cloth. 

If the horse is off his feed, try him 
with two quarts of oats mixed with 
bran, and a little water; and add a 
little salt or sugar. Or give him oat- 
meal gruel or barley water to drink. 

Watch your horse. If he_ stops 
sweating suddenly, or if he breathes 
short and quick, or if his ears droop, or 
if he stands with his legs braced side- 
ways, he is in danger of a heat or sun 
stroke and needs attention at once. 

If it is so hot that the horse sweats 
in the stable at night, tie him outside, 
with bedding under him. Unless he 
cools off during the night, he cannot 
well stand the next day’s heat. 





Shocking Grain 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As the time will soon be here for 
cutting grain, I thought I would give 
you the way I was learned to shock 
when I was a boy, and one that I have 
practiced for over fifty years and have 
never lost any grain when the work 
was well done. 

To shock properly a man must have 
a system, so that when he picks up 
his bundle, he knows just where it be- 
longs. To make a round shock, of 
twelve bundles, pick up a bundle in 
each hand, stand them a little apart 
at the butts, leaning the heads togeth- 
er; then place a bundle on each end, 
making four bundles in a row; then 
place two bundles on each side in the 
joint between one and two and three 
and four; then place a bundle on each 
side in the joint between the two last 
bundles placed. You then have, if 
properly done, a perfectly round shock 
of ten bundles. Then place two caps 
on top crossing them; be sure to pat 
the tops together before capping. 

If the grain is green or wet and you 
Wish to make a smaller shock, set up 
four bundles in a square, placing a 
bundle in the joint on each side and 
use one éap, placing the head to thé 
west or south on account of prevailing 
winds. If oats are green or wet I al- 
ways shock in a long shock, setting 
them north and south so that the sun 
strikes both sides. To make a long 
Shock stand four bundles together, 








leaning the tops together’ so that they 
brace each other from all sides. Place 
two more bundles on each end and 
then one bundle on each end in the 
joint; this makes a shock of ten bun- 
dles; then place on two caps lapping 
the heads good over the middle of 
shock. If the work is well done either 
of these shocks will stand any kind of 
weather for a long time. 

Nothing is more noticeable in riding 
thru the country than a field well 
shocked and no work pays better than 
good work in ‘the harvest field. As 
soon as the grain is fit by all means 
stack; don’t wait for any threshing 
machine. There is only one secret in 
building a good stack that will -keep 
and that is to keep the middle full and 
hard and as much pitch with the out- 
side course as you can get. 

W. H. WARBURTON. 

Buchanan County, Iowa. 





Rain Gauge 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

To make a good rain gauge, have a 
tinner to make a cup, cylindrical in 
shape, of galvanized iron, six and one- 
fourth inches in diameter and about 
four inches deep, and attach this cup 
with a funnel-shaped cup to a tube two 
inches in diameter, and twenty inches 
long and closed at the bottom. This 
will make a rain gauge almost as ac- 
curate as those in use by the govern- 
ment, at a cost of about 50 cents. 

Bore a hole a little more than two 
inches in diameter, in a board, and nail 
the board on top of a post out in the 
open, having the board extend far 
enough to receive the tube of the rain 
gauge. Now the cup is about ten times 
the size of the tube, so that one inch 
of water in the tube is equal to about 
one-tenth of an inch of rainfall. So 
the tube full of water will indicate 
about two inches of rainfall. The rain- 
fall is easily measured by dropping in 
the tube a small stick with the inches 
marked on it. Every inch of water in 
the tube indicates one-tenth of an inch 
of rainfall. 

The measurements of the cup and 
tube should be inside measurements. If 
the diameter of the tube was made 
1.975 of an inch, it would be a little 
more nearly correct 

E. C. LINN. 

Illinois. 





De-horning Calves 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of April 14th, I notice 
that the use of caustic potash is recom- 
mended for de-horning young calves. I 
de-horn six or eight hundred head of 
cattle every year; and I find that where 
caustic potash has been used, it very 
often is a failure, thru lack of experi- 
ence. The horns start to develop soon- 
er on some calves than on others, and 
develop faster on some than on others. 
Consequently, the time for using the 
caustic potash, and the amount to use, 
varies with individual calves. It is sat- 
isfactory when used just at the right 
time, and the right amount; but if not 
so used, it sometimes leaves a bad- 
looking head. 

If your correspondent will let his 
calves go until they are from two to 
six weeks old, the age depending on 
the individual calf, he will find that 
the time comes when the horn is 
formed and yet not fastened to the 
head. It is loose, so that it can be 
moved around freely. If he will select 
this time, and then take a sharp knife 
and cut between the bone and the horn 
—just as if cutting off a wart—he can 
do a good job and not cause much pain. 
This will leave a clean sore, which will 
heal quickly. éf 

L. G. PICKARD. 

South Dakota. 





Belgian Horses 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Can you tell me how many Belgian 
stallions and mares there are in the 
United States; also the average price 
at which home-bred stallions and 
mares have been selling?” 

We are not able to give the infor- 
mation in answer to these questions. 
Nine thousand six hundred and one 
stallions and 5,253 mares have been 
registered up to date in the Belgian 
Studbook. Included in these figures 
are all of the animals which have been 
registered. They do not, therefore 
represent the animals alive at this 
time. We are not able to give infor- 
mation as to prices. 
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moisture, freeze and crack. 


usual proportions of cement, s 
job. Or if you prefer, we supply 
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CONCRETE, OF COURSE — BUT 
MAKE IT WATERTIGHT 


Otherwise you run the risk that your silo wall will suck up 
Besides, the watertight silo is 
far more sanitary —the fodder keeps better. 

Medusa Waterproofing 
properly mixed, makes any concrete watertight, even onewhich 
is comparatively “ poor” in cement, andsavesmoney on most jobs. 


One to 2% of Medusa Waterproofing mixed well with the 
sand and gravel, will do the 


Medusa Waterproofed Portland Cement 

(Gray or Pure White) 
. in which waterproofing and cement are ground up together at the mill 
in just the right proportions for perfect work. 


Medusa Waterproofed White silos keep their handsome, stainless white 
Medusa White has the same strength, hardening 


you begin the con- 


SANDUSKY PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Room J-7 
Engineers’ Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


} appearance forever. 
and setting qualities as any other high-testing Portland cement. 
5 Ask your dealer about the Medusa products before y 

struction of a new silo, barn or feed floor, hen wade cistern, etc. 
: 

Write today for free book- ty 
‘ lets, ‘Waterproofing on the ae) L -> 
s Farm," “Uses of Cement,” A 

“The Medusa White S57 

l House.” = 











ItMeanTo 
YOU ? 


husking ti time m mean a 
Po killing” f° b that makes every “ 
muscle in your why ac omer A ri aay a 
of you—a job that the hired bands despise? If y 


can answer ‘‘yes”’ then buy a silent, fast-workin, > Sandwich Farm Elevator. It will do the work of seven 
summer 


ith this 


men and do it better, quicker an beeper 
f three cents 


grain and crib your corn in the fall 


you can store your smal) 


machine 
© four cents a Dashel to your profits. 





SANDWICH (crs) 


Our free elevator book tells the whole story, gives 


The simple, staunch Sandwich is built of Cypress 
—the wood that outlasts steel. Dump into hopper 
~hitch horse or engine power and start storing 
small grain or ear corn at once. A boy can run it. 


facts, figures, and 


FARM ELEVATOR 


ictures — cribs and grane 
A postal brings 


aries that you ought to 


you a copy. Write today. 


SANDWICH MFG. CO., 106 Union St, SANDWICH, ILL. 


1206 Main St., Council Bluffs, La. 
406 Avenue A, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


SIXTY YEARS OF 
SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE 


Studebaker Bldg., Kansas City. Mo. 
Write House Nearest You. 


0. KD BY 15,000 
FARMER USERS 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Wallaces’ Farmer 


Balance of 1916 Now Only 


35c 


Special Trial Rate to New Subscribers 


2 ee es es Gs ss; USE THIS ORDER BLANK SBS a 


W ALLACES’ 

Gentlemen: 
Please send me Wallaces’ Farmer every week until Jan. 
1, 1917, as per your offer. 





EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER 


Send $2.25 and you will 
get Wallaces’ Farmer till 
Jan. 1, 1920—nearly four 
years. There’sa real bar- 

gain for you. P ( »" 


Name___ 











FARMER, Des Moines, lowa. 


Enclosed find 35 cents (stamps or coin). 


_ State__ 
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NORTH DAKOTA LAND 


God is making more people every day. He is not 
making more land. Crop records show North 
Dakota the*most successful farming state. North 
Dakota is producing as many dollars per acre as 
states where land sells for four times as much money. 
Reason: North Dakota with 45,000,000 acres has 
only 635,000 people; Iowa with 35,000,000 acres has 
2.200.000 people. Write for booklet and map showing 
wealth of opportunities and our plan of direct deal- 
ing. J.8. MURPHY, Immigraticn Agent, Soo Line, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


IOWA FARMS 


240 @ ii mi. county seat town, 40 mi. from Des 
Moines, 160 acres lays nearly level, all in grass, bal- 
ance bluegrass pasture, fair 5-room house, barn 68 x 
60, double b, hen house, scales, orchard, small 
fruit. Biggest bargain In lowa today forthe money. 
Price per acre $135.00. WII] leave up to €20,000.00 if 
desired. Send for 1916 Mist of South Central lowa 
Farms. Address 


JAMES G. SHRIVER, 7 


SOUTHERN MICHIGAN FARMS 


The Blue Ribbon Farm of the state is for sale. Half 
mile to city of 6.000. Good corn, clover, alfalfa soil. 
Level. No waste 8) acres in alfalfa. Two nice 
houses, city water, electric lights, gas. Fine barns 
and outbuildings. 1915 produced 90 bushel oats, 75 
corn, 5 ton of alfalfatoacre. The price seems too 
low tobe true. But one of the many on my Ist 
They insure progress every year. Write for details 
and ilst of others, s. Vv. KR. HAYES 
203 Ashton Bidg., Grand Kapids, Mich. 


INVESTORS AND RENTERS—ATTENTION | 


800 QUARTER SECTIONS NORTH DAKOTA PRAIRIE 
Termse—" Better Than Homesteads.” 
Best of land, near schools, churches, markets. 
$1 per acre cash as evidence of good faith. 
Balance: “Pay as you make it.” 
25 farmers have bought within past six weeks. 
Write for map and “Half Earnings” plan circular. 
HACKNEY LAND CREDIT CO., Hackney Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 









Winterset, lowa 








Only 





YOR SALE—160 cut over land in Koochiching 
iF Co., Minnesots. Soll good, lies well. On etate 
highway, telephone Hne, and R. F. D. in winter. 
Three miles from store, church and fine school with 
free transportation for chilcren. Price @2500. Ad- 
dress Key. T. W. Howard, Birchdale, Minn., or owner, 
H. F. Stoke, Roanoke, Va. 


GOOD CLAY LAND FROM OWNERS DIRECT 


in Wisconsin's Clover Belt, where it's a pleasure 
to live, where little money will buy and locate you, 





Near markets, schools, churches. Good roads. Big 
crops of everything Ideal for stock Write or 
come, FLAMBEAU RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, 


Station H, Ladysmith, Wisconsin. 


640 Acres, Foster County, No. Dak. 


Level, black land, al! cultivated. Good buildings. 
Fine proposition. $45.00 per acre. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


120 ACRES 


Ten miles from Estherville, four from another emall 
town; $155 per acre, one-half cash. Send for 1916 list. 


C. E. PERSON, Estherville, lowa 


‘Minnesota Farms 


for sale on easy terms. Write for my bargain 
list and special views. 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minnesota 
Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For Sale On Easy Terms. 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesota 


| ge Om INDIAN LANDS — We have 

6,000 acres of agricultural land on the Fort Peck 
Reservation, adapted to the raising of Wheat, Oats, 
Fiax and Barley, for sale at @s to $15 per acre, cash 
or deferred payments. This land lies in Sheridan 
County, which raised 3,000,000 bushels of wheat in 
1915. Write forinformation. J. M. Stewart, Sec’y., 
The Coster-Patch Co., Inc., Poplar, Mont. 


Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesotat 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
«. EK. BROWN LAND @& LOAN CO 
Madelia, Minn. 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 
if Looking for a Home 


OR INVESTMENT, write for the largest list of 

farms in South Central Iowa. I have 600 farms for 

sale in Madison and adjoining counties on good terms. 
J. K. HAMILTON 

The Honest Land Man, Winterset, lowa 





H. J. MAXFIELD, 
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ae SALE—Farm of 121 acres 4 miles from R. 
R. town, + mile to school. Good house, barn, 
silo and other bulidings. Well fenced and plenty of 
good water. The soil is in good condition of lime 
stone origin. Come, look at it now and see way it 
produces. Price @75 per acre. Will take $1500 cash 
and carry balance. L. B. Clark, owner, Durham, Mo. 
FO R SA a E FAIRVIEW—One ofthe 
best stock farms in northern 
Iowa, consisting of 341 acres. Buy direct from own- 
ere on place. Write for prices and terms. GRAFF 
& KLEIN, Estherville, Emmet Co., lowa. 
Corn, clover, stock and grain 


Otter Tail County farms; 100tochoosefrom. No 
crop failures. 630.00 to $90.00 on easy terms. Send for 
free railroad fare plan, map, booklet and price list. 
Park Region Land & Loan Co., 107 Lincoln Ave., Fer- 


gus Falls, Mino. 
is the place to buy land 


Southeastern Kansas for home or investment. 


We handle land fn eleven counties. Low prices and 
easy terms. Send for illustrated booklet. Address 
THE ALLEN COUNTY INVESTMENT C6@.. Kelley 
Hotel Bidg., lola, Kansas. 


SOUTHERN FARMS 


Mississippi, Arkansas. Tennessee. Send for booklet. 
ARTIN & COLE, Memphis, Tenn. 


IOWA FARMS 

















The best corn land, @70 to ¢130 
peracre. Get large list. Spauld- 


ing & O'Donnell, Elma, Howard County, lowa. 




















Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea {[ By JULES VERNE | 














PART II. 


XVI—WANT OF 
the Nautilus, 
impenetrable 


AIR. 
above and 
wall of ice. 


CHAPTER 
Thus, around 
below, was an 
We were prisoners to the _ iceberg. I 
watched the Captain. His countenance 
had resumed its habitual imperturbability. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, calmly, “there 
are two ways of dying in the circum- 
stances in which we are placed. The first 
is to be crushed; the second is to die of 
suffocation. I do not speak of the pos- 
sibility of dying of hunger, for the supply 
of provisions in the Nautilus will certainly 
last longer than we shall. Let us then 
calculate our chances.” 
“As to suffocation, Captain,” I replied; 
“that is not to be feared, because our res- 


ervoirs are full.” 
“Just so; but they will only yield two 
days* supply of air. Now, for thirty-six 


hours we have been hidden under the wa- 
ter, and already the heavy atmosphere of 
the Nautilus requires renewal. In forty- 
eight hours our reserve will be gone.” 

“Well, Captain, can we be delivered be- 
fore forty-eight hours?” 

“We will attempt it, at least, by pierc- 
ing the wall that surrounds us.” 

“On which side?” 

“Sound will tell us. I am going to run 
the Nautilus aground on the lower bank, 
and my men will attack the iceberg on 
the side that is least thick.” 

Captain Nemo went out. Soon I dis- 
covered by a hissing noise that the water 
was entering the reservoirs. The Nautilus 
sank slowly, and rested on the at a 
depth of 350 yards, the depth at which the 
lower bank was immersed. 


“My friends,” I said; ‘‘our situation is 
serious, but I rely on your courage and 
energ).” 


“Sir,” replied the Canadian, “I am ready 
to do anything for the general safety.”’ 

“Good! Ned,’ and I held out my hand 

to the Canadian, 
.“IT will add,” he continued, ‘‘that being 
handy with the pickaxe as with the 
harpoon; if I can be useful to the Cap- 
tain, he can command my services.” 

“He will not refuse your help. Come, 
Ned!” 

I led him to the room where the crew 
of the Nautilus were putting on their 
cork jackets. I told the Captain of Ned's 
proposal, which he accepted. The Cana- 
dian put on his sea costume, and was 
ready as soon as his companions. When 
Ned was dresesd, I re-entered the draw- 
ing-room, where the panes of glass were 
open, and, posted near Conseil, 1 exam- 
ined the ambient beds that supported the 
Nautilus. Some instants after, we saw a 
dozen of the crew set foot on the bank of 
ice, and among them Ned Land, easily 
known by his stature. Captain Nemo was 
with them. Before proceeding to dig the 
walls, he took the soundings, to be sure 
of working in the right direction. Long 
sounding lines were sunk in the side walls, 
but after fifteen yards they were again 
stopped by the thick wall. It was useless 
to attack it on the ceiling-like surface, 
since the iceberg itself measured more 
than 400 yards in height. Captain Nemo 
then sounded the lower surface. There 
ten yards of wall separated us from the 
water, so great was the jhickness of the 
ice field. It was necessary, therefore, to 
cut from it a piece equal in extent to the 
water line of the Nautilus. There were 
about 6,000 cubic yards to detach, so as 
to dig a hole by which we could descend 
to the ice field. The work was begun im- 
mediately, and carried on with indefati- 
gable energy. Instead of digging round 
the Nautilus, which would have involved 
greater difficulty, Captain Nemo had an 
immense trench made at eight yards from 


as 


the port quarter. Then the men set to 
work simultaneously with their screws, 
on several points of its circumference. 


Presently the pickaxe attacked this com- 
pact matter vigorously, and large blocks 


were detached from the mass. By a cu- 
rious effect of specific gravity, these 
blocks, lighter than water, fled, so to 


speak, to the vault of the tunnel, that in- 
creased in thickness at the top in propor- 
tion as it diminished at the base. But 
that mattered little, so long as the lower 
part grew thinner. After two hours of 
hard work, Ned Land came in, exhausted. 
He and his comrades were replaced by 
new workers, whom Conseil and I joined. 
The second lieutenant of the Nautilus 
superintended us. The water seemed sin- 
gularly cold, but I soon got warm hand- 
ling the pickaxe. My movements were 
free enough, altho they were made under 
a pressure of thirty atmospheres. When 
I re-entered, after working two hours, to 
take some food and rest, I found a per- 
ceptible difference between the pure fluid 
with which the Rouquayrol engine sup- 
plied me, and the atmosphere of the Nau- 





tilus, already charged with carbonic acid. 
The air had not been renewed for forty- 
eight hours, and its vivifying «qualities 
were considerably enfeebled. However, 
after a lapse of twelve hours, we had only 


raised a block of ice one yard thick, on 
the marked surface, which was about 
six hundred cubic yards! Reckoning that 


it took twelve hours to accomplish this 
much, it would take five nights and four 
days to bring this enterprise to a satis- 
factory conclusion, Five nights and four 
days! And we have only air enough for 
two days in the reservoirs! ‘Without 
taking into account,” said Ned, ‘‘that, 
even if we get out of this infernal prison, 
we shall also be imprisoned under the ice- 
berg, shut out from all possible commu- 
nication with the atmosphere.” Who, 
then, could forsee the minimum of time 
necessary for our deliverance? We might 
be suffocated before the Nautilus could 
regain the surface of the waves! Was it 
destined to perish in this ice tomb, with 
all those it enclosed? The situation was 
terrible. But everyone had looked danger 
in the face, and each was determined to 
do his luty to the last. 

As I expected, during the night a new 
block a yard square was carried away, 
and still further sank the immense hollow. 
Sut in the morning, when, dressed in my 
cork jacket, I traversed the slushy mass 
at a temperature of six or seven degrees 
below zero, I remarked that the side walls 
were gradually closing in. The beds of 
water farthest from the trench, that were 


not warmed by the men’s mere work, 
showed a tendency to solidification. In 
the presence of this new and imminent 


danger, what would become of our chance 
of safety, and how hinder the solidifica- 
tion of this liquid medium, that would 
burst the partitions of the Nautilus like 
glass? 

I did not tell my companions of this 
new danger. What was the good of 
damping the energy they displayed in the 
painful work of escape? But when I went 
on board again, I told Captain Nemo of 
this grave complication, 

“I know it,” he said, in that calm tone 
which could counteract the most terrible 
apprehensions. “It is one danger more; 
but I see no way of escaping it; the only 
chance of safety is to go quicker than 
solidification. We must be beforehand 
with it, that is all.” 

On this day for several hours I made 
use of my pickaxe vigorously. The work 
kept me up. Besides, to work was to quit 
the Nautilus, and breathe directl. the 
pure air drawn from the reservoirs, and 
supplied by our apparatus, and to quit 
the impoverish’ed and vitiated atmosphere. 
Towards evening, the trench was dug one 
yard deeper. When I returned on board, 
I was nearly suffocated by the carbonic 
acid with which the air was filled. Ah! 
if we had only the chemical means to 
drive away this deleterious gas. We had 
plenty of oxygen, allthis water contained 
a considerable quantity, and by dissolving 
it with our powerful piles, it would re- 
store the vivifying fluid. I had thought 
well over it, but of what good was that, 
since the carbonic acid produced by our 
respiration had invaded every part of the 
vessel? To absorb it, it was necessary to 
fill some jars with caustic potash, and to 
shake them incessantly. Now this sub- 
stance was wanting on board, and noth- 
ing could replace it. On that evening, 
Captain Nemo ought to open the taps of 
his reservoirs and let some pure air into 
the interior of the Nautilus; without this 
precaution, we could not get rid of the 
sense of suffocation. The next day, March 
26th, I resumed my miner’s work, begin- 
ning the fifth yard. The side walls and 
the lower surface of the iceberg thick- 
ened visibly. It was evident that they 
would meet before the Nautilus was able 
to disengage itself. Despair seized me 
for an instant, and my pickaxe nearly fell 
from my hands. What was the good of 
digging if I must be suffocated, crushed 
by the water that was turning into stone? 
—a punishment that the ferocity of the 
Savages even would not have invented! 
Just then Captain Nemo passed near me. 
I touched his hand and showed him the 
walls of our prison. The wall to port had 
advanced to at least four yards from the 
hull of the Nautilus. The Captain under- 
stood me, and signed to me to follow him. 
We went on board. I took off my cork 
jacket, and accompanied him into the 
drawing-room, 

“M. Aronnax, we must attempt some 
desperate means, or we will be sealed up 
in this solidified water as in cement.” 

“Yes; but what is to be done?” 

“Ah! if my Nautilus were strong enough 
to bear this pressure without being 
crushed!” <4 
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“Well?” I asked, not catching the Cap- 
tain’s idea, 

“Do you not understand,” he replied, 
“that this congelation of water will help 
us? Do you not see that, by its solidifica- 
tion it would burst thru this field of ice 
that imprisons us, as, when it freezes, 
it bursts the hardest stones? Do you not 
perceive that it would be an agent of 
safety instead of destruction?” 

“Yes, Captain, perhaps. But whatever 
resistance to crushing the Nautilus pos- 
sesses, it could not support this terrible 
pressure, and would be flattened like an 
iron plate.” 

“T know it, sir. Therefore, we must 
not reckon on the aid of nature, but on 
our own exertions. We must stop this 
solidification. Not only will the side walls 
be pressed together, but there is not ten 
feet of water before or behind the Nau- 


tilus. The congelation gains on us on all 
sides.’”’ 
“How long will the air in the reser- 


voirs last for us to breathe on board?” 

The Captain looked in my face: ‘After 
tomorrow they will be empty.” 

A cold sweat came over me. However, 
ought I to have been astonished at the 
answer? On March 22d, the Nautilus was 
in the open polar seas. We were at 26 
degrees. For five days we had lived on 
the reserve on board. And what was left 
of the respirable air must be kept for the 
workers. Even now, as I write, my rec- 
ollection is still so vivid, that an involun- 
tary terror seizes me, and my lungs seem 
to be without air. Meanwhile, Captain 
Nemo reflected silently, and evidently an 
idea had struck him; but he seemed to re- 
ject it. At last, these words escaped his 
lips: 

“Boiling water!” he muttered. 

“Boiling water!” I cried. 

“Yes, sir. We are enclosed in a space 
that is relatively confined. Would not 
jets of boiling water, constantly injected 
by the pumps, raise the temperature in 
this part, and stay the congellation?” 

“Let us try it,’”’ I said, resolutely. 

“Let us try, Professor.”’ 

The thermometer then stood at seven 
degrees outside. Captain Nemo took me 
to the galleys, where the vast distillatory 
machines stood that furnished the drink- 
able water by evaporation. They filled 
these with water, and all the electric 
heat from the piles was thrown thru the 
worms bathed in the liquid. In a few 
minutes this water reached a hundred de- 
grees. It was directed towards the pumps, 
while fresh water replaced it in propor- 
tion. The heat developed by the troughs 
was such that cold water, drawn up from 
the sea, after only having gone thru the 
machines, came boiling into the body of 
the. pump. The injection was begun, and 
three hours after the thermometer marked 
six degrees below zero outside. One de- 
gree was gained. Two hours later, the 
thermometer only marked four degrees. 

“We shall succeed,”’ I said to the Cap- 
tain, after having anxiously watched the 
result of the operation. 

“I think,’ he answered, “that we shall 
not be crushed. We have only suffocation 
to fear.” 

During the night, the temperature of 
the water rose to one degree below zero. 
The injections could not carry it to a 
higher point. But as the congelation of 
the sea water produces at least two de- 
grees, I was at last reassured against the 
dangers of solidification. 

The next day, March: 27th, six yards of 
ice had been cleared, four yards only re- 
maining to be cleared away. There was 
yet forty-eight hours’ work. The air 
could not be renewed in the interior of 
the Nautilus. And this day would make 
it worse. An intolerable weight oppressed 
me. Towards three o’clock in the even- 
ing, this feeling rose to a violent degree. 
Yawns dislocated my jaws. My lungs 
panted as they inhaled this burning fluid, 
which became rarefied more and more. A 
moral torpor took hold of me. I was 
powerless, almost unconscious, My brave 
Conseil, tho exhibiting the same symptoms 
and suffering in the same manner, never 
left me. He took my hand and encouraged 
me, and I heard him murmur, “O, if I 
could only keep from breathing, so as to 
leave more air for my master!” 

Tears came into my eyes on hearing 
him speak thus. If our situation to all 
was intolerable in the interior, with what 
haste and gladness would we put on our 
cork jackets to work in our turn! Pick- 
axes sounded on the frozen ice beds. Our 
arms ached; the skin was torn off our 
hands. But what were these fatigues, 
what did the wounds matter? Vital air 
came to the lungs! we breathed! we 
breathed! 

All this time, no one prolonged his vol- 
untary task beyond the prescribed time. 
His task accomplished, each one handed 
in turn to his panting companions the 
apparatus that supplied him with life. 
Captain Nemo set the example, and sub- 
mitted first to this severe discipline. When 
the time came, he gave up his apparatus 
to another, and returned to the vitiated 
air on board, calm, unflinching, unmur- 
muring. 

On that day, the ordinary work was 
accomplished with unusual vigor. Only 
two yards remained to be raised from the 
surface. Two yards only separated us 
from the open sea, But the reservoirs 
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were nearly emptied of air. The little 
that remained ought to be kept for the 
workers; not a particle for the Nautilus. 
When I went back on board, I was half 
suffocated. What a night! I know not 
how to describe it. The next day my 
breathing was oppressed. Dizziness ac- 
companied the pain in my head, and 
made me like a drunken man. My com- 
panions showed the same symptoms. Some 
of the crew had rattling in the throat. 

On that day, the sixth of our imprison- 
ment, Captain Nemo, finding the pick- 
axes worked too slowly, resolved to crush 
the ice bed that still separated us from 
the liquid sheet. This man’s coolness and 
energy never forsook him. He subdued 
his physical pains by moral force. 

By his orders the vessel was lightened, 
that is to say, raised from the ice bed 
by a change of specific gravity. When it 
floated, they towed it so as to bring it 
above the immense trench made on the 
level of the water line. Then, filling his 
reservoirs with water, he descended and 
shut himself up in the hole. 

Just then all the crew came on board, 
and the double door of communication was 
shut. The Nautilus then rested on the 
bed of ice, which was not one yard thick, 
and which the sounding leads had perfor- 
ated in a thousand places. The taps of 
the reservoirs were then opened, and a 
hundred cubic yards of water was let in, 
increasing the weight of the Nautilus to 
1,800 tons. We waited, we listened, for- 
getting our sufferings in hope. Our safety 
depended on this last chance. Notwith- 
standing the buzzing in my head, I soon 
heard the humming sound under the hull 
of the Nautilus. The ice cracked with a 
singular noise, like tearing paper, and the 
Nautilus sank. 

“We are off!’ murmured Conseil in my 
ear. 

I could not answer him. I seized his 
hand, and pressed it convulsively. All at 
once, carried away by its frightful over- 
charge, the Nautilus sank like a bullet 
under the waters, that is to say, it fell as 
if it was in a vacuum. Then all the elec- 
tric force was put on the pumps, that soon 
began to let the water out of the reser- 
voirs. After some minutes, our fall was 
stopped. Soon, too, the manometer indi- 
cated an ascending movement. The screw 
going at full speed, made the iron hull 
tremble to its very bolts, and drew us 
towards the north. But if this floating 
under the iceberg is to last another day, 
before we reach the open sea, I shall be 
dead first. 

Half stretched upon a divan in the li- 


brary, I was suffocating. My face was 
purple, my lips blue, my faculties sus- 
pended. I neither saw nor heard. All 


notion of time had gone from my mind. 
My muscles could not contract. I do not 
know how many hours passed thus, but I 
was conscious of the agony that was com- 
ing over me. I felt as if I was going to 
die. Suddenly I came to. Some breaths 
of air penetrated my lungs. Had we 
risen to the surface of the waves? Were 
we free of the iceberg? No; Ned and 
Conseil, my two brave friends, were sac- 
rificing themselves to save me. Some 
particles of air still remained at the bot- 
tom of one apparatus. Instead of using 
jt, they had kept it for me, and while they 
were being suffocated, they gave me life 
drop by drop. I wanted to push back the 
thing; they held my hands, and for some 
moments I breathed freely. I looked at 
the clock; it was eleven in the morning. 
Jt ought to be the 28th of March. The 
Nautilus went at a frightful pace, forty 
miles an hour. It literally tore thru the 
water. Where was Captain Nemo? Had 
he succumbed? Were his companions 
dead with him? At the moment, the ma- 
nometer indicated that we were not more 
than twenty feet from the surface. A 
mere plate of ice separated us from the 
atmosphere; could we not break it? Per- 
haps. In any case, the Nautilus was go- 
ing to attempt it. I felt that it was in 
un oblique position, lowering the stern, 
and raising the bows. The introduction 
of water had been the means of disturb- 
ing its equilibrium. Then, impelled by its 
powerful screw, it attacked the ice field 
from beneath like a formidable battering- 





ram. It broke it by backing and then 
rushing forward against the field, which 
gradually gave way; and at last, dash- 


ing suddenly against it, shot forwards on 

the icy field, that crushed beneath its 

weight. The panel was opened—one might 

say torn off—and the pure air came in in 

abundance to all parts of the Nautilus. 
(Continued next week.) 


Corn Belt Rainfall 


The week ending July 7th was unusu- 


ally dry, drier even than the last week of 


June. Iowa was the wettest state of the 
corn belt with an average of about .d 
inch, The corn belt as a whole averaged 


one-third of an inch, Kansas and Nebras- 
ka being especially dry. Up to date the 
rainfall has been very favorable for corn, 
May and early June were both above 
average which was slightly damaging to 
the crop. The last week in June and the 
first week of July were dry which is 
favorable to the crop provided we get 
But drouth 
we do not 


timely showers from now on. 
damage will soon appear if 








soon gét more rain than we have been 
getting the past two weeks. 

The —— table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1916. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; $J 
would mean 10 per cent below. 


(Corrected to July 5, 1916.) 
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Government Crop Report—A summary 
of the July crop report for the state of 
Iowa and for the United States, as com- 
piled by the Bureau of Crop Estimates 
(and transmitted through the weather 
bureau), U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
is as follows: Corn—Iowa: July 1 fore- 
cast, 323,000,000 bushels; production last 
year (final estimate), 303,000,000 bushels. 
United States: July 1 forecast, 2,870,000,- 
000 bushels; production last year (final 
estimate), 3,054,535,000 bushels. Winter 
Wheat—Iowa: July 1 forecast, 6,800,000 
bushels; production last year (final esti- 
mate), 10,965,000 bushels. United States: 
July 1 forecast, 489,000,000 bushels; pro- 
duction last year (final estimate), 655,- 
045,000 bushels. Spring Wheat—Iowa: 
July 1 forecast, 4,150,000 bushels; produc- 
tion last year (final estimate), 4,592,000 
bushels. United States: July 1 forecast, 
270,000,000 bushels; production last year 
(final estimate), 356,460,000 bushels. Oats 
—Iowa: July 1 forecast, 186,000,000 bush- 
els; production last year (final estimate), 
198,000,000 bushels. United States: July 
1 forecast, 1,320,000,000 bushels; produc- 
tion last year (final estimate), 1,540,362,- 
000 bushels. Barley—State: July 1 fore- 
cast, 9,850,000 bushels; production last 
year (final estimate), 10,943,000 bushels. 
United States: July 1 forecast, 206,000,- 
000 bushels; production last year (final 


estimate), 237,009,000 bushels. Rye— 
Iowa: July 1 forecast, 1,000,000 bushels; 
production last year (final estimate), 


1,110,000 bushels. United States: July 1 
forecast, 44,000,000 bushels; production last 
year (final estimate, 49,190,000 bushels. 
Potatoes—Iowa: July 1 forecast, 14,200,000 
bushels; production last year (final esti- 
mate), 15,540,000 bushels. United States: 
July 1 forecast, 369,000,000 bushels; pro- 
duction last year (final estimate), 359,- 
103,000 bushels. Hay—Iowa: July 1 con- 





dition, 95, compared with the eight-year | 


average of 83. United States: 


June 1/| 


condition, 93.4, compared with the eight- | 


year average of 82.2. Pasture—Iowa: July 
1 condition, 104, compared with the ten- 
vear average of 87. United States: July 


1 condition, 97.7, compared with the ten- | 


year average of 85.7. Apples—Iowa: July 
1 forecast, 1,920,000 barrels; production 
last year (final estimate), 3,220,000 bar- 
rels. United States: July 1 forecast, 72,- 
500,000 barrels; production last year (final 
estimate), 76,670,000 barrels. Prices—The 
first price given below is the average on 
July 1 this year, and the second, the aver- 
age on July 1 last year. Iowa: Wheat, 
%4c and $1.05 per bushel. Corn, 69c and 
$c per bushel. Oats, 36c and 42c per 
bushel. Potatoes, $1.10 and 72c per bush- 
el. Hay, $9.50 and $11.20 per ton. 
i19¢ and 15¢e per dozen. United 
Wheat, 92.9c and $1.02.8 per bushel. Corn, 
75.4e and 77.7c per bushel. Oats, 40.5c 
and 46.7c per bushel. Potatoes, $1.02 and 
52.1¢c per bushel. Hay, $12.10 and $11.70 
per ton. Cotton, 12.5c and 8.6c per pound. 
Eggs, 19.7c and 16.8c per dozen. 


States: 


G. F. Gruss, of Greenfield, Iowa, reports 
the sale of the good Snort-horn bull calf, 
Maplewood Sultan, advertised in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. The buyers of this good 
Scotch bull were Eibs Bros., of Laurel, 
Towa. Mr. Gruss advises us that he still 
has for sale three good thick fleshed 
yearling bulls, two roans and one red, of 
the Cruickshank Violet, Duchess of Glos- 


Eggs, | 











John Deere]nside 
Cup Flevator 


pee grain elevator that is always protected from bad 
weather. With ordinary care will last as long as 
the crib. 
Always ready for either ear corn or small grains, 
Simple, and easily operated. Roller bearings in both 
head and boot sections. 


R. ert kL 














Ppper can be placed either above or 


below floor of driveway. 
Furnished in any length desired. 
Elevator can be driven from either side. 


Double chains have a carrying capacity of 
over three and one-half tons. r 


Write us for our free book of “Suggested 
Plans on the Way to Build a Corn Crib and 
Granary in One.” It shows how this can 
be built and equipped with a John Deere Inside Cup 
Elevator, and for less money than you can build the 
ordinary style of crib. 


John Peere Spreader 


The §preader\WwithThe Beater Qn The Qxle 
EATER drive works on the principle of a horse power. No clutches, no chains, no 


trouble. Mounting the beater on the axle (a patented feature) does away with half 
the types of castings. 


see MND to Re taped ne Sty ditve wheat, Wheels out of way when 
loading. 


Here are three exclusive John Deere Spreader features—read them over and then be 
os see them on the spreader 
itself: 


1. Beater on the azle—nothing 
else like it. 


2. Revolving Rake—load moving 
back to beater revolves the rake. 
Draft actually less. Even spread cer- 
tain—no bunching. 


3. Ball Bearing Eccentric Apron 
Drive—requires no attention. 


If you want to distribute manure 
seven feet wide, use the John Deere |} 
Wide Spread Attachment. Writefor || 
free booklet. 








Book For Thedsking 


A Big One—168 Pages 
Tells all about a complete line of farm implements and 
how to adjust and use many of them. A practical encyclo- 
pedia of farm implements. Worth dollars. This book sent 
free to every one who states what special implements he is 
interested in and asks for package No. X4.8. 
Write for your copy today. 










Farmers pay for their land with one year’s crop 
and prosperity was never so great. 


Regarding Western Canada asa grain producer, a prom- 
inent business man says: “Canada’s position today is 
sounderthan ever. There is more wheat, more oats, more 
grain for feed, 20% more cattle than last year and more 
hogs. The war market in Europe needs our surplus. As 
for the wheat crop, it is marvelous and a monument of 
strength for business confidence to build upon, exceeding the most optimistic predictions.” 
Wheat averaged in 1915 over 25 bushels per acre 
Oats averaged in 1915 over 45 bushels per acre 
Barley averaged in 1915 over 40 bushels per acre 
Prices are high, markets convenient, excellent land low in price either improved or other- 
wise, ranging from $12 to per acre. Free homestead lands are plentiful and not far 
from railway lines and convenient to good schools and churches. The climate is healthful, 
There is no war tax on land, nor is there any conscription. For complete information 
as to best locations for Isettlement, reduced railroad rates and descriptive illustrated 
pamphlet, address 
FRANK H. HEWITT, 202 W. 5th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
W. V. BENNETT, Room 4, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
R. A. GARRETT, 811 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 




















Canadian Government Agent. 






No Passports Are Necessary to Knter Canada. 





2,300 ACRES frrto., min 
nesota, good bulldings, natural clover district, near 
Duluth-Twin City markets. $25.00 per acre, easy 


terms. ARMER DENISON CO., Metropolitan 
Buallding, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


For Sale—Iimproved Minnesota Farms 
at attractive prices, in Murray, I.edwood, Grant and 
Traverse counties. Corn and alfalfa are good crops 
fn these counties. Small payment and easy termes. 
Buy from owners and save agents’ commission. Ad- 
dress Jas. A. Larson, State Capital, St. Paul, Minn. 


Fifty Central Minnesota Farms 


840 up. Unimproved $15. Unexcelled stock and gen- 
eral farming region. M. DUNLAP, Royalton, Minn. 


85 ACRES well improved 
Mann with us. Buy of us. Write us FO R SAL E about 18 miles from Des 
® 7 ~ Paes Moines, in Warren County, Iowa, at a sacrifice. 


MYRON CONVERSE CO. : 
DAK. 504 Endicott Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. | ©. W- Joes, owner, Crookston, Minn. Se 


160 acres; Todd Co.; 
GET THIS MINN. SNAP good bidgs. and silo. 
only $80.00 per acre; come and see it; easy terms. 
Boecher-Petty Co., 331 Pioneer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn 
has used for several — 
F YOU WANT TO BETTER YOUR. 
SELF, write me. I will help you get a nice 
farm cheap. ARNOLD, Land Commissioner, 520 
Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Mina. 








YOUR fine farms, Waseca County, Minnesota, 120, 
166, 200 and 320 to be closed out this month at 
$105 10 $115 peracre. If you are inthe market for a 
farm come and see us. SCHROEDER & YAGER, 
Waseca, Minnesota. 


Farm bomes. We bring buyer and owner 
IOWA together. Sell at owner’s price. List 

















ter and Gwendoline families. He will also 
sell the sire, Excelsior, a blocky Sultan- 
bred bull that he 
vears, and now has Village Ordeus to 
take his place. See the advertisement 
and write of visit Mr. Gruss if interested. 
—Advertising Notice. 
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| Crop Notes 


Rhort reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
al) sections of our territory. If your county is pot 
reported, send in a briefsummary of local conditions. 
Postal card reports are sufficient. All such reports 
should be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
morning at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
current issue. 

» Initials following county and state designate the 
part of the state from which the report comes. (n) 
signifies northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
southwest, etc. 











IOWA. 

O’Brien County, (nw) Iowa, July 2d.— 
The heaviest rain for years visited here 
last Thursday evening, doing considerable 
damage. Are having some real corn 
weather, but it is most too hot for early 
barley and oats, which are all headed 
out. Pastures never were better. Hay 
good. All kinds of stock doing well. Some 
cases of hog cholera. Most all old corn 
sold. Prospect for fruit excellent.—A. C. 
Lanham. 

Boone County, (c) Iowa, July 6th.—Corn 
growing fine. Farmers are hurrying to 
get it laid by, as the early oats and hay 
are soon going to be ready for the harvest. 
Have had no rain for two weeks; are 
needing it.—C. F. Brelsford. 

Woodbury County, (wc) Iowa, July Sth. 
—Have been having hot weather. A 2- 
inch hard, wasting rain fell the morning 
of the Fourth which was of great benefit 
to most everything. Corn is making rapid 
growth and is being laid by. Short crop 
of cherries; not many apples. Pastures 
thickly infested with Canadian thistle and 
burdock. Our work horses don't stand 
this hot weather like usual. Corn, 67c; 
oats, 45c; potatoes, $1.00; hogs, top, $9.80; 
butter, 32c; eggs, 25c.—Ray A. Uhl. 

Lyon County (nw) Iowa, July 7th.—We 
are having nice warm weather and corn 
is growing fine. Clover hay is being put 
up. Small grain is about all headed out 
and looks good. There is still a little old 
corn around here. There seems to be a 
fair crop of strawberries here and also 
most garden truck is plentiful. Potatoes 
are doing fair; there are bugs on most of 
them and most everybody is poisoning 
them.—K. H. H. 

Cedar County, (ec) Iowa, July 7th.— 
Corn is doing well and is mostly clean. 
Hay is a splendid crop and the weather is 
ideal for making it and everybody is put- 
ting in their best ‘licks in the hay field 
this week. There are no cherries, summer 
apples or other fruit at the present time. 
—Chas. Mason. 

Jackson County, (ec) Iowa, July 7th.— 
The 80-degree weather for the last two 
weeks has given corn a big start toward 
a big crop, and other crops of all kinds 
have taken advantage of the sunshine to 
see to it that King Corn does not reap all 
of the glory of the free gift. So farmers 
in this part of Iowa have good reasorr to 
feel quite optimistic toward their bank 
account.—Wm. Brown. 

Shelby County, (wc) Iowa, July 7th.— 
About two-thirds of the corn has been 
laid by, which means that it has had the 
final root pruning. However, some have 
used surface shovels. Most of the clover 
has been put up and much timothy. Al- 
falfa can soon be cut again. Three good 
rains late in June proved of great aid to 
the corn which has grown wonderfully of 
late. The intense heat wave which struck 
Iowa late in June, and which continues 
unabated,, has brought a great many hogs 
on the market, both finished and unfin- 
ished; yet prices are comparatively good 
for the best sows brot 9c on July 5th. 
The temperature rises to 90 or 92 degrees 
every day. Several Chautauquas are be- 
ing extensively advertised. That is real 
entertainment for the farmer.—Herlief 
Hansen. 

Wright County, (nc) Iowa, July 7th.— 
Corn is growing fast. Weather very warm 
nowadays. A good shower on the Fourth 
of July. Farmers have commenced mak- 
ing hay.. hay crop big. Oats heading 
out. No sickness among hogs. Cattle in 
good shape. Plenty of grass in pastures, 
Eges, 18c; butterfat 28c and 26c.—Wiert 
Johnson. 

Madison County, (sc) Iowa, July 7th.— 
Fine weather for work. Oats and wheat 
ripening. Corn being laid by as rapidly 
as possible. Fields generally in good phy- 
sical condition and clean. Some clover 
put up last week. Haying will be general 
next week. Stock doing fine —W. M. 
Darst. 

Dallas County, (c) Iowa, July 5th.—Corn 
is being laid by, is growing very fast, and 
is exceptionally clean. Some cutting hay. 
Some clover was killed by the ice last 
winter, but there is more timothy than 
usual and it is making a fine crop, and 
good weather with an occasionaly shower 
would be of great benefit. Early potato 
vines dying; potatoes not very large. 
Garden truck good. Cattle mostly shipped 
out. Good pig crop; good hogs mostly 
sold. Roads dry and dusty. Raspberries 
plentifuL—J. H. Royce. 

Hardin County, (c) Iowa, July ist.— 
Crops are looking fine. Corn about knee 
high and a fairly good stand. Ground 
very clean. Just about enough rain. Oats 








in fine shape with prospects of a bumper 
crop. Old meadows are a bit thin on ac- 
count of so much clover being winter 
killed. Timothy is extra good and the 
new meadows are heavy.—L. J.» Sheppard. 

Sac County, (wc) Iowa, July 7th:—We 
are having some warm weather and corn 
is growing fast. Small grain should 
make a bumper crop. Some hay is being 
put up. Corn about half laid by. Pas- 
tures good and stock doing finely. Lots 
of grain has been held for better prices, 
but a good many are selling.—Wm. G. 
Pfeiffer. 

Page County, (sw) Iowa, July 7th.—On 
a short trip along the Tarkio valley I saw 


a few splendid pieces of fall wheat, but 


there the corn does not look so well. In 
the main all along the way the listed corn 
appears very ragged and unpromising 
while the checked corn on plowed ground 
is nearly all clean and very growthy and 
promising. Also a trip northward to the 
county seat shows some very fine wheat 
fields and oats show exceptionally well. 
Everybody is working to the limit to tend 
their corn and make their hay. With 
harvest just at hand it is almost impos- 
sible to get adequate help. The weather 
is very good.—E. F. Badger. 

Madison County, (sc) Iowa, July 7th.— 
The hot weather of the last ten days has 
made wonderful improvement in the corn 
crop. Even the laté planted fields are 
coming along at a surprising rate of 
growth. Most farmers wik have started 
haying before the week is ended. Much 
clover is being put up this week. An 
extra large first crop of hay is found on 
nearly every farm. In most cases cattle 
are unable to keep the pastures eaten 
down this season. Many pastures are not 
half stocked and cattle are so high that 
but few are being bought. Those who 
have bees are harvesting a big crop of 
honey, and due to the white clover that 
has sprung up in nearly every pasture the 
honey is of fine quality. Oats, -barley and 
wheat have picked up wonderfully in the 
last ten days and the prospects are bright 
for large yields of good quality.—F. E. 
McCay. 

Madison County, (sc) Iowa, July 8th.— 
Ideal corn weather; the most of it will be 
laid by this week. Hot and dry, rain is 
needed. The potatoes are being badly 
damaged on account of the dry weather. 
The thermometer has been hovering 
around 90 during the last days of June 
and the first week of july. Haying is in 
full blast. Wheat and oats are ripening 
fast and will soon be ready for the binder. 
Pastures are good. Stock doing fine. 
Roads are good and auto drivers are 
making good use of them. Some old corn 
being shipped in.—C, J. Young. 

Dickinson County, (mw) Iowa, July 8th. 
—This hot weather has wrought wonders 
in the corn crop; most of it is more than 
knee high and is being laid by. Some 
farmers have cultivated it five times. 
Small grain is heading out and looks bet- 
ter than it did two weeks ago; there is 
some rust. Pastures never were better. 
Potatoes and other garden truck is good. 
—Wm., Benzkofer. 

Ringgold County, (sc) lowa, July 8th.— 
Very hot weather the past eleven days. 
On the 4th some corn was 8 inches high 
and some 4 feet high. Oats and hay cut- 
ting next week. Some farmers have fin- 
ished cultivating corn. Garden truck fine. 
A good shower fell in this neighborhood 
on the morning of the 4th. No rain at 
Creston, Afton or Diagonal. New timothy 
is to be $2.00 per bushel.—E. F. Rundlett. 

Linn County, (ec) Iowa, July 8th.—A 
glorious rain July 4th, which was badly 
needed. Ideal weather for corn; ten days 
more will put corn up to “‘standard.” Oats 
and wheat fine as silk. Hay a grand crop; 
putting up clover now. Some corn laid by. 
A fine stand of new clover. Pastures 
grand. All stock looking well except pigs, 
which are small on account of little corn. 
Hog cholera has broken out in the north 
part of the county. Farmers very busy.— 
E. S. Johnston. 

Franklin County, (nc) Iowa, July 8th.— 
We have had most excellent corn growing 
weather the last ten days with the mer- 
cury above 90 in the shade most days at 
noon and around 70 degrees at midnight. 
Corn is twice as large as ten days ago, 
altho lots of it is not yet knee high and 
most of it will be cultivated again. We 
had a heavy rain July 4th which left more 
water standing in ponds and ditches than 
any time before this season. Oats are 
heading fast. Clover and timothy are in 
full bloom and hay making will begin in 
earnest next week if weather continues 
fine.—J. T. Thorp. 

Adams County, (sw) Iowa, July 8th.— 
The past two weeks have been very hot 
with no rain since June 26th. Corn has 
made great strides and nearly all laid by 
with some tassels showing. Early oats 
nearly ready to cut. Haying in full swing 
with a fine quality being put up. Early 
potatoes good yield. Stock doing well.— 
A. R. Calkins, 





ILLINOIS. 

Knox County, (we) IL, July 24.—We 
have had a week of very good weather; 
it has been favorable for clover haying 
and most are done; an average of a ton 
and a half to the acre and of fine quality. 
Corn plowing is the order of the day; 
corn is very uneven on account of so 








much planting over; some is plowed three 
times and some only once; however, corn’ 
is growing rapidly now, especially where 
the ground is well stirred, but there is 
any amount of late planted corn that I 
don’t think will make much. Early oats 
have filled well, but don’t think late will 
be as good. Stock of all kinds are look- 
ing healthy, but suffering from heat; it 
is 96 in the shade today. No apples.— 
Claus G. Malmberg. 

Marion County, (sc) IIL, July 7th.—No 
rain here for three weeks and everything 
shows the effects. Corn looks well but 
curls every day. Oats cutting in full 
blast, and good crop. Meadows good; will 
start to hay first of week. Pastures good 
and stock doing well. Apple crop light.— 
H. R. Benson. 

Whiteside County, (nw) IIl., July 7th.— 
Haying and corn plowing is in full blast. 
Clover hay mostly all put up in good 
shape the past two weeks. The weather 
has been ideal for corn and it is doing 
fine now, but about two weeks late.—J. 
S. Johnson, 

McHenry County, (nc) Ill, July 7th— 
The best two weeks we ever had for put- 
ting up hay and growing corn. Hay and 
clover an immense crop. Corn is doing 
just fine, and but little behind normal in 
growth. Some rye being cut. Barley 
never looked better, as also oats, which 
are very heavy and heading fine. Pas- 
tures never beter and all stock in the 
best of shape. No disease of any kind. 
We are certainly well pleased with the 
outlook.—A. §S. Norton. 

McLean County, (c) Ill., July 7th.—The 
weather has been dry and warm the past 
two weeks and corn is doing good. Clo- 
ver hay put up in good shape. The hot 
weather is hurrying oats for cutting. 
Timothy is slow and will be ready to put 
up when oats are ready to cut. Pastures 
are still good and stock looking fine.— 
James Gaddes. 

Warren County, (we) Il., July 8th.— 
No rain here now for almost three weeks 
and the temperature has heen around the 
90's for most of two weeks. Corn is 
growing immense. A large part of the 
corn is now waist high. Clover is most 
all put up and was a heavy crop. Some 
oats look good but all are rusting badly. 
Winter wheat almost a minus’ crop. 
Ground cracking badly and roads are very 
dusty. A few small fields of barley to 
harvest next week and this crop is good.— 
Carl Christensen. 

Bond County, (sc) Ill., July 7th.—Had a 
good rain the 2d. Corn looks good; good 
part of the corn will be laid by this week, 
Oats beginning to turn. Will do to cut 
next week. Haying will begin next week; 
some have begun'this week.—J. E. Fowler. 


MISSOURI. 

Livingston County, (nc) Mo., July 6th.— 
A pleasant rain fell over a greater part 
of the county on July 4th. Most corn is 
growing nicely. Small grain now being 
cut, consisting mostly of wheat and oats; 
crop will average light. Timothy hay is 
good, will soon be ready for the mower. 
Pastures are fine; a superabundance of 
white clover. As a result of the spring 
floods, bottom farmers are fighting a los- 
ing battle against mosquitoes. Cream, 
26c; eggs, 18c.—Robert D. Evans. 

Cass County, (we) Mo., July 6th— 
Two weeks of good weather. Most of the 
corn in good condition; early corn laid by 
and the rest is being cultivated the last 
time. The few clover fields that did not 
winter kill are being cut. Second crop of 
alfalfa is ready to cut. Wheat all har- 
vested; a very poor yield. Oats most all 
cut. Threshing will commence in a few 
days. Spring sown clover in good condi- 
tion. Pastures in good shape and stock 
doing well. Blackberries are ripening and 
are a full crop.—L. D. Mossman. 

Andrew County, (nw) Mo., July 7th.— 
The good old summer time has come. 
Corn is growing fast and many fields of 
the early planting has been laid by. 
Wheat harvest is on and promises a full 
crop. Oats are nearly ready to cut and the 
second cutting of alfalfa is on hand. Clo- 
ver was good and is gll in the stack. 
Pastures good and stock fat and selling 
high. Potatoes never were better this 
early in the season.—J. W. Griggs. 

Harrison County, (nw) Mo., July 7th.— 
Only a few days since it was so wet we 
could not work in the fields; now it is so 
dry the ground in low places is very hard. 
Everybody busy. Most of the corn looks 
well, only very uneven. Some are put- 
ting up hay. Wheat is being cut; a very 
low acreage but is of fair quality. Oats 
are good and will be ready for the binder 
next week. Stock doing well; hogs are 
$9.00 per cwt.; lambs $8.75 per cwt. today; 
milk cows are selling high. We need rain; 
had a good rain north of here the fourth. 
—S. Meredith. 

Mercer County, (nc)) Mo., July 7th.— 
Corn has improved many points, and the 
drowned out patches have almost all been 
planted again in nice shape and are up 
in fine shape; larger corn all plowed out 
and is of dark green color; all our corn 
is perhaps three weeks late. Clover hay 
making and corn plowing came on to- 
gether and in most instances hay making 
had to wait. Most of our wheat was 
plowed up in the spring, but that which 
was left has improved till it will make 
a full crop. Our farmers ought to quit 











wheat long enough to starve out the Hes- 
sian fly, then we could grow the crop for 
a while with some satisfaction. Our grass 
is extra good. Oats fair. Apples 40 per 
cent of a crop. Gardens are good, Irish 
potatoes excepted. My man has twenty 
acres of beans which are in extra fine 
condition. Labor is scarce.—Jos, Stewart. 

‘Marion County, (ne) Mo., July 7th.—We 
haven’t had any rain since June 27th; the 
ground is getting dry and hard. Corn 
fields are worked out in good shape; 
some corn planted last week and some 
people gave up part of the ground they 
were going to plant to corn. Meadows 
and oats need a rain. The clover is most 
all cut; had fine weather to. make hay. 
Wheat harvest in full blast. Timothy hay 
will be light but a good quality.—Raloh 
Sae. 

Grundy County, (nc) Mo., July 7th.— 
The last two weeks have been hot, up to 
100 degrees in the shade. A good local 
rain on the 4th, combined with the hot 
weather, has made corn fairly jump; early 
fields are tasseling; all but the latest re- 
plant is knee high; prospects for a good 
crop has brightened considerably. Wheat 
harvest about finished. Oats turning. 
Second crop of alfalfa nearly ready. Ev- 
erybody more than busy. Stock all doing 
well; no sickness among them.—H. SS. 
Chandler. 


WISCONSIN. 

Marinette County, (ne) Wis., July 7th.— 
With temperatures around 90 the past 
week has been the best growing weather 
of the season so far. Warm nights were 
a great aid to the corn crop. Weather has 
been perfect for haying, and the best hay 
crops for several years are being harvest- 
ed. The first cutting of crimson clover 
runs about two tons to the acre on many 
farms, and alfalfa slightly more. Root 
crops and truck gardens are doing well. 
Peas will make an excellent crop. A fair- 
ly heavy rain July 7th, after a week and 
a half without rain, was needed in some 
parts of the county. The demand for 
dairy cattle is very strong.—Howard I. 
Wood, 





MINNESOTA. 

Faribault County, (sc) Minn., July 5th. 
—We have had hot weather here for the 
last week and a good, big rain on the 
Fourth. Corn is mostly plowed twice and 
is coming along very rapidly, but there is 
not a large acreage compared with pre- 
vious years. Rye is ready to cut, but the 
fields are too soft to get onto just now. 
Oats are heading out; winter wheat most- 
ly killed out, but what is left is well 
headed. Potatoes look fine.—Subscriber. 

Polk County, (nw) Minn., July 7th— 
Had a 83-inch rain on the 6th; too wet to 
do any field work; some crop damage 
from too much rain of the past week. It 
has warmed up now, so all crops are 
growing fine. Too wet to harvest alfalfa. 
Clover and timothy doing fine if the 
weather will let us get it up. Wild hay 
good.—L. E. Olson. 


KANSAS. 

Franklin County (ec) Kan., July 2d.~ 
No rain since last Monday night. The 
past week has been hot. Most all oats 
and wheat in shock and everything points 
to a dry spell. Some corn fields are green 
with grass and this week they have used 
a lister to run between the rows. Some 
report early potatoes rotting. Mine are 
very fine and large and not a rotten one 
so far; 90 degrees in the shade today and 
hot nights which makes the corn jump; 
finished laying mine by yesterday. Part 
of it is over thé horses’ backs; corn that 
was yellow and about drawned out a 
week ago has taken on a good healthy 
color the past week. Wheat, $1,00; corn, 
73c; oats, 40c; eggs, 19c; butterfat, 26c; 
hens, 13%c; new potatoes, $1.75 per bu.— 
F. D. Everingham, 

Saline County, (c) Kan., July 7th.— 
Harvest is almost over; some who are 
done are stacking, while others are 
threshing out of shock; what has been 
threshed is making from 20 to 32 bushels 
per acre and testing 60 and 61 pounds to 
the bushel and selling for 90 cents. Most 
of the corn has been cultivated the fourth 
and last time and is growing nicely; it 
will need rain soon as it has not rained 
for almost two weeks. Some have put 
up their second crop of alfalfa which is 
very heavy. Some influenza among horses. 
Cattle and hogs doing well.—W. F. 
Greene, 

Logan County, (we) Kan., July 7th.— 
Harvest has started. Wheat is short and 
barley is very thin. Corn suffering for 
rain. 3rasshoppers starting on corn. 
Cattle and hogs practically all shipped 
out. Horses are high. Butter, 28c; eggs, 
16c; hens, 16c; broilers, 20c.—Mike Brat- 
ton. 


NEBRASKA. 

Fillmore County, (sc) Neb., July 6th.— 
Wheat harvest in full swing; most of it 
will be cut this week if the present dry 
weather continues. Kherson oats, clover 
and timothy and second crop alfalfa all 
ready to cut keeps the farmer busy these 
days. Corn doing fine. Potatoes promise 
a good crcp. Plenty of grass in pastures 
as yet.—Fred Softly. 

Jefferson County, (se) Neb., July 5th— 
For the last ten days we have had dry 
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‘Superior Hog Feeder 


is ® money-maker. Saves its cost very 
quichly in the feed saved 


uichly sav . Experi- 
mens Station tests show saving ot 91.26 
each hog raised to 250 pounds. 
the hogs do the rest. 
Fill It Once a Week If hogs can eat when 
hungry they actually eat less and fat faster. 
3 about 40 bushels shelled corn and7 bushels 
tankage. WIII feed 40 to5v hogs. Pigs mature 
4 month sooner. No undersized pigs. 
SUPERIOR has many new and exclusive fea- 
tures. , Built of good, honest lumber cut in our 
ywn saw mills and forests. Ships Knock down. 
Well painted. Costs much less than metal and 
vill last much longer. On skids; can be drawn 
vhere needed. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. We refer you to the First National Bank, 
this city 
Special Introductory Price $s l ie de 5) 
Superior Self-Feeder Co., Dept. D, Lafayette: Ind. 




















2-Cylinder Cushman Engines 


Throttle Governed—Very 
Steady Power 
8H.P. weighs only 320 tbs.—for 
silo filling, grinding, sawing, 
shelling andall farm work. May 
be mounted on Corn 
Pickers, Hay Balers, 
etc. Alsol5and 20 H. 
P. Cushmans. 
single cylinder Cushman 
weighs only 190 tbs. 
8H. 2-Cyll i oth = wae S 
. ~ er farm work it may be 
weight Only 320 toe. mounted on Grain and 
Corn Binders. Itis the Original and Successful Bind- 
er Engine. Cushman Engines are 
the lightest farm engines 
built, and can be used for 
morekindsof work. Equip. 
ped with Schebler Carbur- 
etor and Friction Clutch Pul- 
ley. Cooled by circulating 
water system, driven by ene 
gine pump. When you buy an 
engine, get the all-purposeCush- 
man instead of a single-job en- _ 4H. P. Handy Truck 
gine. Not cheap, but cheap Woight Complete 975 hs 
inthelongrun. Write for our free Engine Book. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
852 North 2ist Street Lincoln, Nebraska 





























Skatters Dirt 


Nothing else so quick and thorough for 
cleansing Children’s Grimy Hands. Fine 
for the farmer’s and dairyman’s, too, and 
nothing better for cleaning household and 
dairy utensils. 

If not at dealer’s send his name to The 
Skat Co., 789 Park St., Hartford, Conn., 
for full sized can, sent free and prepaid. 





EXPERTS MAKE BiQ PAV 


Thousands of jobs open annually--employment sur 
for trained men far exceeds supply. REPARS YOURS 
paid for what you kaow. RG t waste time at nerd 
email pay. Our fi hort courses in Auto 

Mechanics give you erent e = ahortont pom at 

ble time at least ex ‘Es 

Send for ‘‘Get Ther Booklet, It'e trea” 
HIGHLAND PARK CoLLeen. 
200 Highland Park Gta, 
Des ines 








Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 


Write for price and FREE sample. 


DOLESE BKROS. COMPANY 
6S. La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 


Plant Ruffalo, Iowa 
9° 
BU. 


ALFALF 


Sest Hardy Non-irrigated Seed 69. % Pure 

96% germination, #12.60, Government tested. ‘Absolutely 
“fee aranteed Northern grown, extremely hardy. Noseed 
etter, Have Turkestan Alfalfa; Sweet Clover; Timothy; 
ass seed of allkinds. Ask for our latest 60-page book 
on growing Alfalfa, 100-page catalog and sam = a 
sent Free. Wecan save youmoney. Write to 

A.A. BERRY SEEOCO,, Box 414 CLARINDA, ‘lowa 


WOOL WANTED 


Highest prices. Honest grading and weighing. 
Don't sell till you get our price list. A home con- 
cérn. Ohsman & Sons Co., Box 701, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

















and warm weather. The wheat is ripe 
and will nearly all be cut this week if the 
weather stays favorable. Oats will be 
ready to cut right after the wheat and 
will make a good yield. Corn has made 
good progress during the hot weather and 
is looking good.—John P. Thiessen. 
Adams Cunty, (sc) Neb., July 7th.—Our 


harvest is just started nere, and the win- | 
and the best | 
years. 


ter wheat is the largest 
quality we have had for many 

Corn is in fine condition and very 
for this time of the season. The 
cutting of alfalfa is about ready, and is 
going to crowd the harvest. The sugar 
beet crop is fine so far and _ prospects 
good. Our cherry crop was large and fine 
quality, 
Dr. W. 


large 
second 


H. Steele. 





Our Weekly Market Letter 


July 10, 1916.—Money is still 
business districts, and this 
for getting financial 
grain crops. 
a little higher, ~how- 


Chicago, 
plentiful in 
will be an easy year 
assistance for moving the 
Rates of interest are 
ever, 
ports that its call loan rate has been ad- 
vanced to a 4 per cent basis. Manufac- 
turing and business interests are mostly 
very active, and investors are large pur- 
chasers of high-class municipal bonds 
and farm mortgages, the latter netting 
from 5 to 6 per cent. Harvesting in the 
winter wheat states has been going for- 
ward actively, and a good deal of thresh- 
ing has been done. Buyers of new wheat 
are in no hurry about making purchases, 
not knowing much about its quality, and 
the tendency is to wait and see how free- 
ly farmers offer it for sale. Primary 
markets are getting liberal supplies of 
old wheat, and in a recent week 5,154,000 
bushels of wheat were received, compar- 
ing with only 2,226,000 bushels received 
in the corresponding week of 1915. Small 
crops of wheat are expected in nearly all 
European countries, and liberal imports 
from exporting countries will be neces- 
sary. However, foreign buyers have a 
wide field to draw supplies from, and of 
late they have been extremely partial to 
the large supplies of high-grade Canadian 
wheat. Sentiment in the United States, 
as well as in England and Canada, is in- 
clined to be bearish, but some good au- 
thorities think the price has gone almost 
too low. Wheat on the Chicago market 
has been selling down to a $1.00 basis, 
and farmers in Chicago territory have to 
accept from 90 to 95 cents, while still 
lower prices must be accepted in the 
southwestern winter wheat states. With- 
in a short time July wheat has sold on 
the Chicago market for 6 cents a bushel 
less than a year ago, with deferred fu- 
tures nearly three cents lower than at 
that time. Our Mexican troubles are 
drawing so many men to the army that 
the Kansas farmers have the greatest 
difficulty in securing harvest hands. Corn 
has advanced a little in value on account 
of the larger exports brought about by 
lower ocean freights, and oats are much 
lower than a year ago. 

Timothy seed has been selling at $5.00 
to $8.00 per 100 pounds, clover seed at 
$7.00 to $14.00 per 100 pounds and flax 
seed at $1.79 to $1.83 per bushel. Pota- 
toes are bringing 95 cents to $1.06 per 
bushel. Fresh eggs bring 21% to 22% 
cents a dozen, and extras go at 25 cents 
for fillers and 26 cents for cartons. But- 
ter sells at 25% to 27% cents a pound for 
marketable lots and 23% to 25 cents for 
seconds, with extras to grocers offered at 
29% cents for tubs and 30% cents for 
prints. 

Cattle are usually plentiful enough, so 
far at least as mere numbers are con- 
cerned, even if the choicer beeves are be- 
coming scarcer all the time, there being 
lots of grassers and short fed offerings, 
but now and then receipts are so small 
that sellers are in an extremely independ- 
ent position. This was the case on the 
Monday before the Fouth of July, when 
such meager supplies came in that prices 
advanced quickly from 10 to 25 cents, 
country shippers having held back their 
offerings, fearing a bad market on the 
eve of the national holiday. Icxisting con- 
ditions are everywhere regarded as high- 
ly encouraging for such cattlemen as 
make their holdings prime in quality, and 
at ruling market prices of corn making 
prime beef is certainly a good business 
proposition, as a number of experienced 
cattle feeders have demonstrated recent- 
ly. For instance, a South Dakota stock- 

man was in the ron 1icago market not long 
since with sixteen car loads of thick-fat 
cattle which weighed from 1,480 to 1,569 
pounds and brought $11.25 to $11.35 per 
100 pounds, the entire shipment bringing 
him about $14,000. Looking ahead, it 
may be said that there is little prospect 
that large supplies of choice beeves wil} 
be available for marketing during the 
next few months, and the proper thing for 
owners of half-fat or two-thirds-fat cat- 
tle is to see that they are well fattened 
before shipping to market. Everywhere 
the evil results of the widespread rav- 
ages of the hoof and mouth disease and 
the partial failure of the corn crop last 
year are seen in the curtailment of the 
cattle supply. The southwestern crop of 


and a prominent Chicago bank re- 





and all the early crop is picked,— | 








$48,000.00 DOLLARS 


in Cash Premiums for Live 
Stock at the 


lowa State Fair and 
Exposition 
AUGUST 23 TO SEPTEMBER |, 1916 





HORSES $14,885.00 
SWINE - 5,395.00 


CATTLE $18,372.00 
SHEEP - 4,254.00 











ENTRIES WILL CLOSE AUG. 1 





To Win At The lowa State Fair Is An Honor 
And A Distinction To Be Gained Nowhere Else 





Write Today for Premium List and 
and Entry Blanks to . 


A. R. COREY, Secretary, 


DES MOINES, IOWA 























grassers is a good one, and they are 
bringing fair prices as a rule. Later on 
the northwestern grass cattle will start 
moving to market, and they will average 
much better in grade than the south- 
westerns, cattlemen having made their 
minds up to retain cattle which are not 
good and fat. No larger supply of these 
cattle is expected than the number re- 
ceived a year ago. 

The bulk of the steers offered last week 
went at $9.00 to $10.50, the proportion of 
the better class being much _ reduced. 
Monday’s advance was lost on Wednes- 
day on an excessive mid-week run, and 
it was evident that the market could not 
stand many offerings. Good to choice 
corn-fed steers sold during the week at 
$10.00 to $11.30, with a medium class taken 
at $9.25 and upwards, while inferior to 
fair light steers brought $7.25 and over. 
Good to prime yearling steers sold at 
$9.75 to $10.90, and butchering cattle were 
purchased on the basis of $5.70 to $9.50 
for heifers and $5.75 to $8.50 for cows. 
Cutters sold at $5.20 to $5.65, canners at 
$4.00 to $5.15 and bulls at $5.00 to $8.35. 
Stockers and feeders had an outlet at 
$6.00 to $8.60 for inferior to choice lots, 
with 450-pound steers selling down to 
$5.50, while prime yearlings sold as high 
as $8.75. Pastures are good, and good 
feeding steers are scarce, but uncertainty 
as to the next corn crop causes many 
stockmen to hold back. Calves were in 
good demand at $5.00 to $10.50 for the 
heavier lots, with sales of light vealers at 
$11.00 to $12.00. 

Hogs are not too numerous for the enor- 
mous trade requirements these times, and 
within a short time prime hogs have 
brought as high as $10.20 per 100 pounds, 
with prices the highest ever paid at this 
season of the year. Recent receipts have 
averaged in weight 231 pounds, comparing 
with 227 pounds a week earlier, 244 pounds 
one year ago, 241 pounds two years ago 
and 242 pounds three years ago. With 
matured hogs selling at such high prices, 
it is not strange that so few pigs are be- 


ing marketed from all directions, for ev- 
ery fat hog carrying plenty of weight 
brings in a handsome return to the for- 


tunate owner. The demand is mostly of 
a local character, the meager eastern 
purchases being set down to the fact that 
the eastern packers are obtaining most 
of their supplies from localities nearer 
home. Shippers pay around top prices 
for prime weighty barrows, while they 
take the best light weights at around 15 
cents below top quotations. When the 


fact is recalled that a year ago hogs were 
selling 
market, 


Chicago 
great 


at $6.90 to $7.92% on the 
it is possible to grasp the 





advance that has taken place in prices for 
all descriptions of hogs, pigs included. 
Naturally, fresh pork has advanced 
sharply, too, yet its consumption is still 
very large, it being cheaper than other 
meats. Provisions have certainly done 
their part in advancing prices, with late 
sales of pork made around $8.00 per bar- 
rel higher than a year ago and other pro- 
visions showing similar advances. As ev- 
erybody knows, the foreign demand for 
American provisions has risen to enor- 
mous proportions, never dreamed of in 
the past. Late sales were made of hogs 
at $9.50 to 10.1744, with pigs at $8.50 to 
$9.50. 

Last week was shortened by the Fourth 
of July holiday, and smaller supplies of 
lambs and yearlings made prices firm up 
for the better class at times, with reac- 
tions at others, for the demand was not 
Stable by any means. The Chicago pack- 
ing firms were receiving their usual lib- 
eral consignments of southern’ spring 
lambs direct from Louisville, and this 
acted as a powerful lever in holding the 
market down. Late sales were made of 
spring lambs at $7.75 to $11.10, while year- 
lings brought $7.50 to $9.50, wethers $6.75 
to $8.00, ewes $3.50 to $7.50 and bucks 
$4.75 to $6.00. Feeding lambs were wanted 
at $9.00 to $9.25 and breeding ewes at 
$7.00 to $8.00. 

Horses were marketed much less seater 
last week than usual, the holiday cutting 
into business, and prices were generally 
maintained. Feeders were wanted at $140 
to $200, and rejected army riders were 
auctioned off at $25 to $117.50, while re- 
jected gunners were salable at $120 to 
$140. Sales were made of 300 horses no 
longer wanted by the Chicago postoffice 
at an average price of around $57, nu- 
merous bargains being obtained. Good to 
prime horses carrying weight were quot 
able at $250 to $300, with few offered. 
Commercial chunks sold usually at $165 
to $210. W. 

Professor David Kent Killed—The daily 
press last week brot the news that Pro- 
fessor David Kent had been killed by 
Mexican bandits. Iowa farmers will re- 
member Profesor Kent as assistant pro- 
fessor of agriculture under James Wilson 
at the lowa Agricultural College in ’92 or 
"93. In 1894 he left the college and be- 
came interested in the draining of Mud 
Lake in Hamilton county, Iowa. Some 
years since he moved to Texas and owned 
a ranch not far from the Mexican border 
His body and those of two of his farm 
hands were found last week. Evidently 
the three had been killed by Mexicans in 
a raid across the border. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 

Oct. 17—J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ia. 

Oct. a T. Pemberton, lowa Sallis, 
low 

Oct. 19—Arne Luckason, Kensett, Iowa. 

Oct. 25—G., Theiss & Son, Rembrant, 
lowa. 

Nov. 16—J. Y. & W .W. 
ourney, Iowa. 

Nov. 21—Krizer Bros., Eddyville, lowa. 

Nov. 23—N. J. Smith, Tama, lowa. 

Nov. 28—Hunter & T hompson, Dike, Iowa; 
sale at Cedar Falls, lowa. 

Nov. 285—Carl Sparboe, Ellsworth, Iowa. 

Nov. 29—Fricke Bros., State Center, lowa, 

Dec. 5—W. E. Abbey, Hawarden, Iowa. 

Dec. 12—Drey Bros., Early, Iowa. 

Dec. 18 and 20—Annual Breeders’ Omaha 
Sale. CC. A. Saunders, Manilla, Iowa, 
Manager. 

Feb. 21-22—lIowa Short-horn Breeders’ As- 
sociation, bull sale, Des Moines, lowa, 

Mar. 13—G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 

Mar. 14—Wm. Herkelmann, Elwood, Iowa. 

Mar. 15—J. A. Daniels and E. E. Owens, 
Williamsburg, lowa. 

Mar. 28—Uppermill Farm, Wapello, Iowa 

Mar. 29—Maasdam & Wheeler, Fairfield, 


lowa. 
POLLED DURHAMS. 
Sept. 20—H. W. Deuker, Wellman, Iowa. 
Sept. 21—S. B. Wenger, South English, Ia. 
SHORT-HORNS, JACKS AND JENNETS 
Aug. 2—C. L. Gay, Rockford, Ill. 


Parkhill, Sig- 


HEREFORDS. 
Sept. 1—A. A. Berry & Son, Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Jan. 4—Phillip Sauter, George, lowa. 





Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring clase- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thureday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are madeup. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of lasue 














FIELD NOTES 


BIG WONDER 4TH OFFERED. 

M. E. Stoner, of Albert Leu, Minn., is 
offering his yearling Poland China herd 
boar on another page of this Issue. We 
might sa that we have ispected this 
hog and pronounce him one of the very 
best yearlings we know of for sale any- 





where. We also saw his dam and she is 
one of the biggest the breed affords and a 
big litter raiser. This boar is of a litter 
of ten with eight raised Hie is very 


lengthy, high backed, smooth and even 
from end to end There is nothing coarse 
in his makeup He stands up well, and 
is the making of a very large boar His 
breeding is very attractive. Those in 
need of a tried boar will do well to inves- 
tigate Big Wonder 4th in the near future. 
Mr. Stoner also has four March boar 
pigs to offer that are from a litter of 
thirteen farrowed and eight raised. They 
are full brothers to Big Wonder 4th Mr. 
Stoner is only asking fair prices Adver- 
tising Notice. 


HIGH-CLASS SHORT-HORN BULLS. 


Our readers interested in buying a 
strictly high-class young Scotch Short- 
horn bull will do well to see the excep- 
tionally good lot of young bills sired by 
the International grand champion Selec- 
tion, that G. H. George & Son now have 
for sale. And if you are particular about 
getting a herd header of the low set, wide, 
thick fleshed, quality type, do not miss 
visiting the George herd at once, for you 
cannot help but be pleased, not only with 
the young bulls for sale, but also with 
their champion sire, Selection, who is 
one of the shortest legged bulls of the 
breed, and the breeding herd comprising a 
large number of very choice Scotch cows 
and heifers, will also be greatly admired. 
Messrs. George have been quietly adding 
tops from other leading herds for a long 
time, and with others of their own rais- 
ing, equally as good, gives them a very 
strong breeding herd—one of the very 
best in lowa. Among their latest pur- 
chases was the yearling Scotch show heif- 
er, Roan Queen, who sold in the Joseph 
Miller & Son's sale at $1,030, she being 
the top of the Miller sale, and bred to the 
Miller show bull, Choice Cumberland. All 
the older bulls now in the George herd 
are nice roans, like their sire, and they 
are the shortest legged, most uniformiy 
good lot the Wallaces’ Farmer represen- 
tative knows of for sale. One of the best 
is Selection’s Knight, just turned a year 
old last month. He is a thick, smooth, 
heavy built fellow, and his dam is Clara 
Maid 2d, a Marr Clara, sired by Imp. Red 
while next comes the imported 
sires, Indian Chief, Clan Campbell and 
British Flag Here is a young bull of 
right type and quality himself and backed 
by the right kind of ancestry. Another 
of the best is Selection’s Best, also a 
handsome roan of ideal type and quality, 
in fact, a bull good enough to make a 
strong showing at the state fair. Heisa 
short yearling and his dam is Red Beauty 
2d by Choice Prince, while the granddam 
is a daughter of Imp. Red Knight. Thru 
| 
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“*hoice Prince this bull gets a cross of the 
hampion Choice Goods, while his sire is 


a champion son of the champion Avon- 
dale by the old champion Whitehall Sul- 
ta The dam of Selection’s Best is extra 
£00d, and a good milker Selection’s 


Fame is another extra good yearling, and 
a nice roan like the others. His dam is 
Golden Ringlet 3d, by Scottish Consul, he 
by Imp. Consul and out of Imp. Violet 3d. 
The grand dam of Selection’s Fame is a 
daughter of Imp. Golden Fame, and next 
comes the imported cow, Scottish Ringlet, 
the dam of Ringmaster, 2 massive show 
bull that headed the George herd for a 
time. Selection’s Fame is very short 
legged and much like his champion sire. 
Another of these good roan Selection 


. &@ view to getting 





yearling bulls is of the Cruickshank Vic- 
toria family, his dam being very short 
legged like the sire. Among the younger 
bulls is a good son of Villager. Do not 
fail to visit Messrs. George if interested in 
buying or in seeing some of the best to 
be found anywhere. The farm adjoins 
Monticello. See the advertisement else- 
where in this issue, and kindly mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 
ELLERBROEK’S POLANDS. 

Messrs. Peter Ellerbroek & Sons, of 
Sheldon, Iowa, are coming along nicely 
with their herd of Poland Chinas, They 
have selected fifteen of the best of their 
fall boars to offer for breeding purposes, 
and besides they have ninety spring ptgs. 
Just now they are bending their efforts 
to get their fall boars before the public. 
These boars have not been crowded with 
all the pounds possible, 
but have been carried along in nice thrifty 
condition. They are by the good herd 
boar Ellerbroek’s Equal by Miller’s Long- 
fellow 2d, and on the dam’s side he car- 
ries a cross of old Long King’s Equal. 
Their dams are by the noted Ellerbroek 
boars A Wonder, A Wonder A and Peter’s 
Jumbo that not only built up the Eller- 
broek herd but have made prominent the 
men in whose hands they went. The firm 
has something good in store and the 
prices are conservative. Note their card 
on another page of this issue.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 

THE RHYNAS & WELLS SHORT- 

HORN SALE. 

One of lowa’s big herds of registered 
Short-horns that has recently come into 
prominence because Of conspicuous pur- 
chases, is the herd owned by Messrs. 
Rhynas & Wells, of Stockport, lowa, The 
herd, now numberings around 150 head, 
includes some very high-class Scotch 
sorts, as well as a good lot of practical 
Scotch-topped fShort-horns, and _ three 
high-class bulls of popular Scotch breed- 
ing are in service. The visitor not only 
finds good cattle, but when he visits the 
farm on which the main herd is located he 
sees the home of one of the earliest herds 
of Short-horns established in lowa—the 
Day farm, on which a good herd of Short- 
horns was established more than fifty 
years ago. The purchase of. this historic 
farm by Mr. KRhynas gave him a large, 
well equipped pure bred stock farm, now 
embracing some 1,500 acres in a body. Mr. 
Rhynas formerly lived in Illinois, and is 
still interested in property in that state. 
He at one time owned a herd of registered 
Herefords, and for years Mr. Rhynas has 
been very extensively engaged in the 
stock business, and in other lines of en- 
deavor, in all of which he has been very 
successful, The Short-horn herd includes 
some valuable selections from some lead- 
ing lowa, MWinois and Missouri sales, quite 
a number being secured the past two 
years. At J. W. McDermott’s sale thts 
‘spring the richly bred young Scotch bull, 
Golden King, was secured, and he was 
considered by some good judges to be the 
bull bargain of the sale. His sire is Cum- 
berland Marshal, the sire of the McDer- 
mott prize winners, and his dam is Golden 
Girl, by the show bull Fair Goods, giving 
Golden King a cross of the grand chame- 
pions Choice Goods and Golden Abbots- 
burn by Young Abbotsburn, on the side of 
the dam, and of the Cumberlands and 
Whitehall Marshal by Whitehall Sultan 
on the sire’s side. He is a white bull of 
good lines and quality and considering his 
champion ancestry, can hardly help but 
prove the sire of prize winners. The other 
herd bulls are Sultan’s Robin and Prince 
Lovat, both roans, the latter a Cruick- 
shank Broadhooks sired by Robin’s Snow- 
ball and out of Princess Lovat by Morn- 
ing Joy, grandam Imp. Lovat Vrincess by 
Bapton Ensign. The sire of Robin's Snow- 
ball is Prince Robin, Sultan's Robin is a 
son of Sultan's Last, his dam being Queen 
of Scots 20th by Imp. Cock Robin, and 
the grandam is a daughter of Imp. Star 
of the North, a winner at the Internation- 
al. The imported cow is 12th Duchess of 
Gloster by Champion of england. Messrs. 
Rhynas & Wells have had a good trade on 
bulls. They are raising a fine lot of 
calves and are maintaining their herd in 
good shape. They will be pleased to have 
those interested in good Short-horns to 
inspect their herd.—Advertising Notice. 


A RELIABLE STORAGE BATTERY. 

Most automobiles now have _ electric 
lighting and starting systems, and the bar- 
tery plays a most important part in the 
satisfactory service thereof. Many of our 
readers owning cars have’ uridoubtedly 
had battery trouble, and we call their at- 
tention to the new advertisement of the 
Willard storage battery, the product of 
the Wi'lard Storage Battery Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, on page 974 Willard 
storage batteries are for sale by car deal- 
ers and garages, and the company matin- 
tain Willard service stations to give Wil- 
lard Battery users service. They are in- 
terested in having you get the most effi- 
cient service possible out of their bat- 
teries, and they spare no pains to give the 
Willard owners service. Under title of 
“Booklet F-25" they have issued an in- 
teresting booklet telling about Willard 
service, and they will be glad to send a 
copy of it to any of our readers on re- 
quest. Those desiring to buy a new stor- 
age battery this year will be interested in 
the Willard Battery, as it has proved by 
years of successful use to be absolutely 
one of the best batteries obtainable.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 

LIVE STOCK ENTRIES FOR IOWA 

STATE FAIR CLOSE AUGUST. 1. 

Our readers should not overlook the 
fact that they should make their entries 
for the live stock classes at the lowa 
State Fair before August 1st, as entries 
close on that date. The aggregate pre- 
miums for live stock offered at the fair 
this year amount to $48,000, $18,372 being 
offered in cattle premiums, and $14,885 
in horse premiums, $5,395 in hog premiums 
and $4,254 in sheep premiums. The lowa 
State Fair has always had the greatest 
live stock show of any state fair, and to 
furnish a winner at the Iowa State Fair 
is worth a whole lot in an advertising 
way. There are plenty of premiums for 
the Iowa breeder as well as in the open 

















classes, and Iowa breeders add much to 
the interest in the fair. The Iowa breeder 
also receives the greatest advertising 
value from the fair, and we would urge 
our readers who expect to make a few 
county shows, that it would pay them to 
make entries at the Iowa State Fair. The 
premium list giving full details concern- 
ing the awards in all live stock classes 
and also entry blanks, can be had by 
writing A. R. Corey, secretary of the Iowa 
State Fair, Des Moines. We also suggest 
to our readers that they make their ar- 
rangements to attend the Iowa State Fair 
and look over the great live stock show. 
Everything points to a record breaking 
show in all divisions this year, and those 
who spend the week at the fair will cer- 
tainly find it well invested. If your boy 
is interested in live stock, make it a spe- 
cial point to take him and spend a few 
days at the fair looking over the splendid 
exhibit of cattle, horses, sheep and hogs. 
It will add much to his interest in the 
farm, and you, too, will enjoy it.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


THE RECORD OF THE HUDSON 
SUPER-SIX IN THE METRO- 
POLITAN RACE. 

Some very interesting details with re- 
gard to the record of the Hudson Super- 
Six, entered by Ira Vail, of Brooklyn, in 
the Metropolitan race on the speedway in 
New York, is given in the advertisement 
of the Hudson Motor Car Company on 
page %75. They call attention to the fact 
that the Super-Six ran the 150 miles with- 
out a single stop, and it was the only car 
that did this, that it won third place, and 
$2,000 in cash, and it was only five min- 
utes behind the car that won first place. 


They attribute the splendid showing of 


the Hudson to the reliability of the Super- 
Six engine, and they have issued some 
very interesting literature giving the rec- 
ord of the Hudson in the Metropolitan 
race, and likewise the record of the Hud- 
son in other tests that have been made, 
the time thereof being kept by A. A. A. 
officials, where the Hudson Super-Six 
maintained a speed of 75.5 miles per hour 
and kept it up for twenty-four hours. 
This literature can be had on request.— 
Advertising Notice. 
A PRACTICAL TIRE SAVER KIT. 


Automobile owners will be interested in 
the compact, neat, and complete automo- 
bile tire kit which the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co, offers thru Goodye dealers, 
The kit contains everything necessary for 
the repair of Goodyear tfres; It bears the 
Goodyear trade mark, and is called the 
Tire Saver Kit An excellent idea of this 
kit can be obtained by yeferring to the 
Goodyear advertisement on page 973, One 
of the frequent causes of trouble with 
tires is the front wheels getting out of 
alignmet! t, causing uneven Wear on the 
tire. The Goodyear Service Station Deal- 
er will be glad to test your wheel align- 






ment for you, and to give you expert and 
practical advice with regard to your tires, 
so that you may get the best possible 
service therefrom. As the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. put it, “their dealer sells 
tire satisfaction in addition to tires, and 


he is not content until you are thoroly 
pleased,.’’ If you do not know the name 
of the Goodyear service station dealer in 
your territory, just drop the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, a letter, 
and they will be glad to send you his 
name and some interesting and instruc- 
tive books on the care of tires. The men- 
tion of Wallaces’ Farmer when writing 
them will be appreciated.—Advertising 
Notice. 

“WHAT'S GOING ON IN THE AUTO- 

MOBILE INDUSTRY.” 

Under this title, the Willys'’Overland 
Company, of Toledo, Ohio, Department 
698, insert a very interesting advertise- 
ment on our back page, and they will be 
glad to have those contemplating buying 
a new car this fall or buying their first 
car, to read this advertisement carefully, 
as they believe it will be of considerable 
interest. If you want to know about the 
new Overland, which is reduced in price 
despite the advance in raw material, and 
about the Willys-Knight, they will be 
glad to tell you. The Overland four cyl- 
inder cars, the Overland six cylinder and 
the Willys-Knight four cylinder car offer 
splendid automobile value, and the Willys- 
Overland Company will appreciate the op- 
portunity of getting in touch with you if 
you are interested in buying a car for the 
first time, or in buying a new car this 
fall. A postal card or letter request to 
the Willys-Overland Company will bring 
their literature promptly. 

THE NEW MITCHELL AUTOMOBILE. 

Some interesting particulars concerning 
the mid-year model of the Mitchell Six, 
which has met with a very favorable re- 
ception all over the country among those 
interested in automobiles, both dealers 
and farm owners, are given in the adver- 
tisement of the Mitchell-Lewis Motor 
Company on page 972. a his big six cyl- 
inder car sells for $1,232! f. o. b. Racine, 
Wis., for the five passe nger touring car, 
or $1,360 for the seven passenger touring 
ear. It has 127-inch wheel base, 48-horse- 
power, and comes with complete equip- 
ment. The plant in which the new Mitch- 
ell is made covers forty-five acres, and is 
equipped with the latest labor and time 
saving machines. The overhead expense 
in making Mitchell cars is reduced to the 
minimum, <A very attractive cataloz go- 
ing into details concerning the Mitchell 
Six can be had on request. Ask for it.— 
Advertising Notice. 

In remitting for his advertisement, Mr 
Frank Rainier, of Logan, Iowa, says: “* 
saved about sixty head of spring pigs this 
year, and they are growing nicely. I also 
have about thirty head of fall pigs grow- 
ing like weeds, and some very good pros- 
pects among them. I sold all my Shrop- 
shire ewes last winter, and will only have 
eight head of yearling rams to offer this 
fall’’ Our readers may expect further in- 
formation with regard to Mr. Rainier’s 
Poland Chinas and Shropshires later in 
the season.—Advertising Notice. 

Fortune has favored Mr. M. H. Rounds, 
of Le Mars, Iowa, this spring and sum- 
mer with the largest and best crop of 
spring and fall Chester White pigs he 








ever raised. Fifteen big lusty fall boars 
and one hundred and fifty spring pigs 
that would look good to anyone is what 
we saw on a recent visit to the herd. 
Plenty of new blood has been added to 
the herd so that there need be no worry 
among Mr. Rouds’ old customers about 
getting a boar not related to what they 
have previously purchased. Mr. Rounds 
could spare his senior herd boar now, 
Gold Medal, the first prize boar at Sioux 
City in 1913. Watch later issues concern- 
ing this herd.—Advertising Notice. 

Orchard Hill herd of Duroc Jerseys, 
owned by Mr. L. C. Anderson, Alta, Iowa, 
is where we saw a good lineup of spring 
and fall pigs recently. ‘There are one 
hundred and fifty of the former and eighty 
or more of the latter. They have the 
range of large clover pastures and are 
making good use of them. The two herd 
boars are Orchard Hill King by King the 
Col. and a full brother to the champion 
Crimson King, and Missouri Col., son of 
the noted Companion. Orchard Hill King 
is the boar formerly owned by F. H. 
Dickey, of Immetsburg, Iowa, and in 
whose herd did such good work that 
when Mr. Dickey closed out Mr. Ander- 
son bought him, knowing that he would 
be taking no chances, Further particulars 
concerning this herd will appear in a later 
issue.—Advertising Notice. 

Ninety-eight spring pigs is the story Mr. 
Ed, Anderson, of Alta, Iowa, has to tell 
well known breeder of Chester Whites. 
They are mainly the get of Calloway’s 
Favorite, his very large two-year-ola 
herd boar that was good enough to win 
first honors at the Missouri State Fair in 
1915. He is a son of Wykoff Lad, the 
winner of four grand championships. The 
pigs are largely out of daughters ot Big 
Chief Ist, a boar that has been of great 
value in building up this herd. Mr. An- 
derson has a good lot of fall boars, and 
two of these are by Big Chief Ist. One in 
particular is a very promising herd head- 
er. Two new boars have been added to 
the herd that will be a year old this fall. 
One is a grandson of the champion Frank 
and Col. Evans and is” especially well 
built to mate with Calloway Favorite 
sows, being very heavy boned, heavy 
hammed and of good type. The other is 
by Iowa Style O. K. and whose dam was 
the noted sow Jannite O. K. Again, that 
produced the junior champion boar in 
1915. Towa Style O. K. was also a junior 
champion. Later a F Anderson will be 
offering boars in allaces’ Farmer. His 
reputation for hier ing customers is very 
high.—Advertising Notice. 

Mr. Wm. Henkelmann, the well-known 
Short-horn breeder of Elwood, Iowa, is a 
busy man these days. Besides’ the re ‘cular 
harvest time work of two farms, he is 
building a new barn, and getting ready a 
show herd for the fall shows. The barn 
is unusually large, and one end is being 
arranged for use as a sale pavilion, so 
that the friends of Mr. Henkelmann who 
attend his next sale will find a larger and 
better arranged pavilion than was the 
old sale pavilion, which was entirely too 
small. The show herd this year will be 
largely a True Cumberland 8d herd, and 
it will be remembered that it was on @ 
True Cumberland 38d bull calf that Mr. 
Henkelmann won the futurity champion- 
ship at the American Royal last year. He 
shows a full brother this year that is con- 
sidered better than last year’s champion. 
Recent sales made by Mr. Henkelmann in- 
clude one of his top cows, of which he 
has a fine lot, to Bellows B ros. The price 
was considerable more than Mr. Henkel- 
mann had hoped to receive when he 
started his Short-horn herd a few years 
ago. It is safe to state that no part of 
his extensive farming operations has been 
more satisfactory or more profitable than 
his Short-horn herd. Our readers will 
have a chance to see the good herd Mr. 
Henkelmann breeds at the Iowa State 
Fair the last of August.—Advertising No- 
tice. 








EDDINGFIELD’S 


SHROPSHIRES 


Some show stock for sale and mostly from prize 
winning ancestry. 
Write if interested in buying the best of Shrops. 


H. D. EDDINGFIELD, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 
The Best in Shropshires 


J.D. A. GREEN, Mer., R. 14, Oakland, Ill. 











HEREFORDS. 


~ HEREFORD BULLS 


I have 12 Hereford bulls from 10 to 20 
months old, dark colors, heavy bone 
with good backs and hind quarters. 
Good herd heading material. Also 
some guod sowie etna Also a Dale bull 
weighing 22001 


ELLIS BAILY, 





"tasetiiows, lowa 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Southdown and Shropshire rams 
Spring pigs of Berkshire, Poland-China, Duroc Jer- 
sey, Hampshire and Chester White breeds. 
Two Aberdeen-Angus bull calves, 
One Hereford bull calf. 
One two-year-old Clydesdale filly. 
FARM DEPARTMENT, 


Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


RHYNAS & WELLS 


STOCKPORT, IOWA 


Breeders of High Class 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


Our herd numbers 150 head, and comprises the best 
of Scotch and Scotch topped sorts. High class sires 
of popular scotch breeding in service. Inspection 
invited. 
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POLAND-CHINAS. 
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Faulkners’? Famous 


Spotted 
Polands 


We are not the ORIGINATOR, but the PRE. 
SERVER of the OLD ORIGINAL BAG. 
BONED SPOTTED POLAN 

The oldest and largest herd on earth. 
recorded in the recognized records. 


Mid-Summer Sale August 9 


If interested in the world’s greatest pork hog, ask 
for catalog. 





Every hog 


H. L. FAULKNER 


BOX W, JAMESPORT, MO. 


M. P. HANCHER 


ROLFE, IOWA 


Haas two outstanding fall boars for sale by Hancher’s 
Smooth Wonder. A few sows and gilts bred for fall 
farrow to Hancher'’s Smooth Wonder and Big Price. 
Spring boars, herd header prospects, by above boars. 
Ten of our sows have farrowed 114 pigs this spring. 
Visit usorwrite. Pocahontas county, north. 
west Lowa, where big types originated. 


Poland-China Boars 
and Sows 


We have for sale some excellent fall boars, and a 
few tried sows of the very best big type breeding, 
from such sires as Big Bone A Wonder, Halvor Boy 
and Long Big Bone, he by Big Bone. We also have 
225 spring pigs that are bred along the same lines, 
and are growthy and good. 

Farm near town. Inspection invited. 

A. & J.C, JOHNSON, Ly mnville, Iowa 


ELLERBROEK’S 


POLAND-CHINAS 


The best to offer of 36 
boars by Eller. 
Ninety spring pigs 











Fall boars a specialty. 
ralsed. Two outstanding Sept. 
broek’s Equal—lierd boars. 
coming fine; classy blood lines. 


MRS. PETER ELLERBROEK & SONS, Sheldon, la. 


Poland-China Bred Sows 


A half dozen choice summer yearlings for sale, 
bred to farrow tn July. Alsoa half dozen early fall 
boars. If in need og something good, write at once. 
Ww. Ss. AUSTI Dumont, lowa 


pr AND-CHINA BOAR OF FERED—3i1G 

WoNDER 4th 242717, a great yearling of extreme 
scale and smoothness. Can show bis get. Stres, Blg 
Type Wonder 2d, A Wonder A, Big Jumbo, Glant 
Standard Bearer and A Wonder Also March boars 
that are full brothers. M. E. STONER, Albert Lea, 
Minn Also breeder of mi Iking Bhort horns, 

Du ROC.J == ee 


JOHN’S COMBINATION 
FANCY’S VICTOR 


The two greatest big type Duroc boars in any 
one herd in the corn belt. Last year 20 boars by 
Fancy’s Victor averaged $59.16. January, Feb- 
ruary and March boars for sale. 


B. C. MARTS, 


Yearling Herd Boar Offered 


Golden Choice Lad 189955 


A strictly big type high class boar and a sire of big 
ones. A boar that appeals to everyone who sees him. 
Also 4 top fall boars, and a limited number of March 
boars by Golden Choice Lad and High Model Top, 


1. F. CLARK, Terril, lowa 
Reeve Bros.’ Durocs 


Fifteen choice September boars for sale. All are 
by the prize winning E Aum Golden Model 6th, 
Part of them are strictly big type—and show boars. 


REEVE _ BROS., Hampton, lowa 


DURCC SHOW BOARS FOR SALE 


I could now supply show boars for the under-a- 
year, yearling and aged classes. Come and see and 
you will buy. Most popular breeding. 


W. R. BENNETHUM, Madrid, lowa 


DUROC FALL BOARS 


Thirty head to offer of early farrow. All sired by 
the big first prize state fair winner, Col. Critic. 
Strictly high class; 200 pounds and up. 

B. A. SAMUELSON, 
Sac County, Kiron, lowa. 





Hampton, lowa 

















TAMWORTHS. 
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We offer a choice lot of Oct 
TAMWORTH pigs in numbers and sex to 
. They are great, roomy 
fellows and mostly sited a Appalachian King and 
College Boy’s Equal. Am also breeding a choice 
draft of sows for fall farrow to champion boars of 
the largest caliber. J. B. MACKOY, Farragut, lowa. 








MULE FOOT HOGS. 


PPL L LLL IDIOT OLN tl 
Mule Foot Hogs poe 


ready. Hi. C. ALLOWAY, Ellsberry, Mo. 
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RED POLL. 


PLEASANT HILL FARM RED POLLS 


Am offering a few toppy yearling bulls and heifers. 
A 1? months bull is the equal of any we ever raised. 
All are by Dafter, our 2500 Ib. show bull. 

B. A. SAMUELSON, 
Sac Cc ‘ounty, Kiron, towa. 


Galloway Herd Books 


For sale—Volumes 1 to 17 inclusive of the Amert- 
can Galloway Record. First check for 85 gets them, 
H. H. JOHNSTON 
1101 Walnut Street, Des Moines, lowa 























HORSES. 


LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


A Large and Choice Collection 
of Stallions, Mares and Colts 
for sale at all seasons of the year, 
Correspondence solicited, Cata- 

log mailed upon application. 


H. LEFEBURE & SONS, Fairfax, lowa 


8 miles west of Cedar Rapids. 











Ritscar vosioks On Ne: 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


and a few just as good that are 
Scotch topped, for sale 

Sires, Merry Goods and Missie Sultan; 
great bulis—gieat sires. The latter sired Sultan 
Goods, that sold for $3,000. Our 100 breeding cows 
are unexcelled. Our young bulls are high class, For 
particulars, address 
CAHILL BROS., Rockford, lowa 

Farm near Cartersville. 





BELGIAN vias 


for sale. Both imported and 
home bred. Our large farm is 
Operated exclusively by pure 
bred mares. They all raise 
colts and are winners when 
fitted for the big shows. They 
tell us there are none better in 
America. To see them is to 
appreciate them. 


R. F. French, independence, ta. 
Good View Stock Farm 


Fifty imported and home bred registered English 
Shire, Belgian and Percheron stallions and mares, 
mostly Percheron, of the ton type, good colors and tine 
individuals; also some Percheron mares in foal and 
colts at side, and fillies. Prices reasonable and stock 
O. K.  E. P. HAMILTON & SONS, Garden Grove, Decatur County, lowa, 











Reg. Percherons 


39 heavy 3 and 4-yr.-old stallions, 68 rug- 
ged2-yr.-olds. Can spare 25 reg. mares 
24 reg. Belgian stallions, Priced worth 
the money. Fast trains 

Freep CHANDLER, KR. 7, Chariton, lowa. 


35 Shetland Ponies For Sale 


All ages, colors and sizes; 28 mares and mare colts, 
all good quality. Ponies at Jamaica, lowa. Address 
J. C. THOMPSON, Perry, Lowa, or LES. 
THR WYCHOFF, Jamaica, lowa. 











JRANK LL. STREAM, Creston, Ja. Imported 
and home bred Percheron, Belgian and Shire 
stallions and mares. All ages at reasonable prices, 





A BERDSEF-AS oeedulntee 


ANGUS BULLS 


from as good a herd of Angus breeding cows as there 
is in America, and sired by top sons of noted show 
bulls—Black Oakfield, by Black Woodlawn; Ben Hur, 
by Erwin C, and Balmont Jr., by Balmont, Bulls are 
thick fleshed, beavy built, of good feeding type and 
quality. Singly or car lot, at reasonable prices. 
Farm near town, on Interurban and Rock Island, 15 
miles east of Des Motnes, Call or write 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchetlvitie, lowa 
- GLENMERE 


Angus Bulls 


I am now offering some of the best Angus bulls 
ever produced in Glenmere herd. If you want a 
herd header of best breeding, or a show bull, come 
andsee them. They have individual merit by 
inheritance. 


P. J. LEAHY, 


Oakworth Herd 
Aberdeen -Angus 


Young bulls for sale; two Prides, one 21 months old 
and one 23 months. Both highly bred, one especially 
good. Also @ lot of good sappy junior yearlings— 
Blackbirds, Prides, Ericas and Antelopes Herd 
headed by Quintin of Oakworth 160078. 


HUGO W. HORSWELL, Estherville, lowa 
Angus Bulls For Sale 


A number of good bulls of choicest breeding for 
sale at reasonable prices. 
Also breeder of Shropshire sheep. 


H. H. REED, Marengo, lowa 


Tobin Stock Farm Angus 


Herd headed by Black Star 2d 121291, sire of prize 
winners, and with a prize winning ancestry 

Bulls for sale 
BR: ANN « MOORE, 


HOL STEINS. 

Holstein Bull Offered 

First 175 check takes bull whose 
yearly record tenth from bighest in U. &S., leading all 
Holstein cows in lowa Cow Contest. bhe also led all 
cows for two consecutive years, and calved 3 times 
in two years. Her daughter has record 22d from 
highest yearly record in U.S. Bull's sire is sire of 
the le — cow of the Testing Association of lowa 


last yea 
ELTON CARRISON, 


HOLSTEIN GALVES 


During July, Aug. and Sept. I will bave 40 head of 
high grade helfer calves sired by Colombo Aaggie 
DeKol, and about the same number of bul! calves 
sired by Aaggie DeKol 3d Bir Kaan. They will be of 
no kin, and all out of practically full blood cows. 
These calves will be well marked and around a week 
old, Will make a price on ther of $15.00 each, crated, 
while they last. First draft takes them. W111 accept 
orders subject only to previous sale. 

ELGIN, ILL. 


DAVID J. WELCH, Dept. W, R. 3, 


‘ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Over fifty cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 lbs. A. R. O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inepection invited. 

McHAY BROS., Waterloo, lowa 


JERSEYS. 


ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS 


island and American Bred 


We have some extra good yearling bulls and younger 
for sale, most of them sired by Eminent’s Combina- 
tion 78240, {mported, and all from our high testing, 
big producing cows. Farm adjoins town. Come and 
see them or write for price lst. 


ARMAGH JERSEY FARM, 





Williamsburg, lowa lowa 








Mem phis, Mo. 


—_ has made 


Osage, lowa 











Oskaloosa, lowa 





A New Offering of 


Short-horn 
Bulls 


Yearlings—Roans and reds. 
For particulars, 
address 


J. A. BENSON 
Bo. 5th Ave., Sheldon, Iowa 


NORWOOD FARM 
SHORT-HORNS 


Bulls for sale include six good ones, imported from 
Canada as calves, and of chotcest Scotch breeding. 
Also breeders and importers of Clydesdale and 
Percheron horses. 

Prices Reasonable 
Call or Write 


R. O. MILLER & SONS, Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 


Straight Goods 348304 


the greatest son of Carter’s Choice Goods, Is 
the 2400 Ib. Scotch bull heading Countryside 
Farm herd of Short-horns. A good lot of yearling 
and 22-year-old bulls for sale by him—reds and roans; 
one Outstanding white. We also breed high class, 
prize winning Percherons and Durocs. 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop’r, Estherville, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls 


FOR SALE 
Beotch and Scotch topped. Among them Favorite 
Goods, a splendid July yearling; a Honey Flower. 
A half dozen chotce Scotch calves from 9 to 13 months. 
Sires, Victor of Wayside 24 and Dauntless 
Goods. ‘The price will please as well as the bulls. 
HELD BKOS. 
Plymouth ¢ ‘On, Hinton, Iowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Ain now offering a good lot of young bulls for sale 
of best Scotch breeding, sired by Lavender King 
853118, one of the thickest fleshed and best of the 
breed; also an extra good, thick, smooth Cruickshank 
Miss Ramsden bull, stred by the Bellows bred bull, 
Lavender Goods, and a couple of good ones by the 
Bultan bred bull, Excelsior. Bulls reds and roans 
and out of extra good Scotch dams. 


PHILIP FUNKE, 


SPECIAL PRICES 


Dairy Short-horn Herd Headers 


During Next Thirty Days at Belle Vernon Herd 
Home of three world’s record cows and an Imported 
herd header. Records from 8,000 to 15,000 pounds. 
Kesidence in town. 
H.-L. COBB & SON, 


Small Herd of 
Scotch Short-horns 
For Sale 


Hetfers, cows with calves at side, and herd bull, 
Ming Giloster 361196, by Gipsy King. Faml- 
lies—Queen of Beauty, Duchess of Gloster, Ury and 
Mina. Everything straight and regular, 


J. A. KILDEK, Osage, lowa 


Closing Out Sale, Aug, 2d 


96 Cattle—35 , "rere! Short-horns 


2 Percheron Stallions, 2 Mammoth Jacks, 4 Jennets, 
85 high grade Pereheron Mares and Geldings, 350 
Sheep, Including some registered Shropshires, 

Write for catalos to 


C. L. GAY, Rockporte, Ill. 
Short-horn Herd Bull For Sale 


My Scotch herd bull, Excelsior 370180, a four-year- 
old of good blocky type, and the sire of good calves 
that are good sellers, One of them, Maplewood Sual- 
tan, is extra good—a promising Scotch herd header, 
also for sale. 

Farm adjoins town. 
G. F. GRUSS, 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


I have ten bulls from 12 to 25 months old. Great, 
growthy, mellow fellows that are pleasing to the eye. 
Eight are reds, two roans of Scotch and Scotch topped 
breeding. Bulls for farmer and breeder priced worth 
the money. JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, lowa. 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE “iscs" 


1869 


Five bulls, 18 to 20 months old, and spring calves, a 
number straight Scoteb. Also, heifers coming 2-yr.- 
old, bred to grandson of Choice Goods. Bargains 
JESSE BINFORD & SONS, Marshalltown, n, lows 


Two Red Pure Scotch Bulls 


One calved July 24, 1914; the other calved April 3, 
1915. Both sired by Crusader 385486, who stood first 
= juntor yearling at Des Moines and Sioux City, 1913. 

DAVEN PORT & MACH, Belmond, lowa 


~ DIAMOND MEDAL 


4 Diamond Goods; dam, Clara 59, by The 
thoice of All by Choice Goods; 2d dim, Imp. 
Py lara 58, heads our herd of Scotc h Short-horns of 
Cumberland and Sultan blood, Young bulls for sale 
HENKY STENBERG, KEimore, Minn. 

















Greenfield, lowa 


Independence, Ia. 














Call or write. 
Greenfield, lowa 

















SHORT.HORNS, 


—eeeOeeeeer 


SCOTCH BULLS FOR SALE 


Max- 


eee 





Fourteen sired by Cumberland’s Royal 2d, 
walton Aviator, Victor Favorite 3d and Proud 
Marshall Emp. of the Rosemary, Broadhook, 
Lavender, Na sus and Princess Royal families. 

Roans and reds of first class type 
and quality. 
Prices reasonable. 


WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


‘Roan Scotch Herd Bull 


ROAN CHIEF 385255 


for sale. Stre, Wampum of Wayside; dam, Lady 
Commander by Sittyton Sort, a grand, low down, 
thick bull full of Scotch character. Also his son, 
Cum beriand Chief, a 17 mos. roan of scale and 
quality. His dam by Cumberland’s Last. 3d 
dam Imp. Coral Countess by Watchfire. 


A. T. JONES & SON, Everly, lowa 


SELECTION 306209 


International Grand Champion 
Noted show and breeding bull, son of the great 
Avondale, heads our herd of Short-horn cattle. The 
females in the herd are representatives of the best 
Scotch families. Young stock by Selection and 
other noted sires forsale. Farm adjoins town. 


qG. H. GEORGE, Monticello, lowa 


10 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


| Stred by Anoka Marshall, including a roan Princess 
' Royal and a red Secret that are herd heading mate- 
rial, Reds, white and roans. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, 











Rudd, lowa 





POLLED DUBHANS. 





PRI 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulla cf serviceable ages, 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 


also a few fe- 


Laurens, lowa 


D. S. POLLED DURHAM BULLS 


Several solid reds sired by Duke Vellum and out 
of some of our best matrons. Two outstanding 
whites by our great Scotch bull, Roan Victor X 10401- 
289825. Also a few Short-horns. Come or write 
IRA C CH ASE & SONS, B uck Grove lowa 


C.T. AYRES & SON 
OSCEOLA, CLARK COUNTY, IOWA 


Breeders of Polled Short-horn cattle (Polled 
Durhams), Percheron, French Draft and 
n Ror ses. Stock for sale 





Polled Durham Bull 


| 

| 

| Red November yeorling, a young Mary, and a good 
one. Sire has three polled sires; dam has four 

| L. Ss. HU NTLEY & SON, Cy hariton, la. 


a Cc TION KERS. 








Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original! and Greatest Schoo! and become 
independent with no capital Invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CARKY M. JONKS, President ; 


14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, t.] 


W. C. LOOKINGBILL 


Real Estate and Live Stock 
AUCTIONEER 

Sac City, lowa, has bought, owned 
and sold more farms than any other 
auctioneer in lowa; bas turned 
hundreds, yes, thousands of pieces 
of property into cash for others. 
Why not yours? If you have a 
farm or city property that you rael- 
ly want to sell, write me 


Be An Auctioneer 


Travel over the country and make big money. No 
otber profession can be learned so quickly that will 
pay as big wages. Next 4 weeks term opens 
August 7, 1916. Are you coming? 

MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 
Largest in the World W. B. CARPENTER, Pres 
S18 Wainut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


JL Mellrath, Grinnell, la. 


The conductor of mrt stock salesa a. clalty 
Fifteen years experience in business. We malnotatn 
pure bred borses, cattle and swine on our farm. We 
Soin we Pesissitid our business Write for dates 


| H.$. Allen, Chariton, lowa 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
DUROC SALES A SPECIALTY 
Have conducted sales tn eight states the past season. 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 


Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


MERRILL L, 1OWA. 
AUCTIONEER 


N. G. KRASCHEL sec2.o8ee% 
MARK W. EDDY LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


FONTANELLE, {OWA and breeder of Duroc 


0, S. JOHNSO LIVE pope 
H. S., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS (2 ™S2REEED. 

F CHESTER WHITES. 


























LIVE STOCK 
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8) Y and CHESTER WE ES. Bred 
Je 80wS and gilts; prolific. Pedigrees free 





Write for prices and circular. Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Ll. 




















What’s Going On 


—in the automobile industry 


HE automobile has come into your life per- 
manently—or it soon will—to serve you 
day in and day out, on down through the years. 

Its appeal is irresistible. 

It is a fundamental factor in the affairs of 
modern, everyday life. 

In the car you now select you are casting 
your lot with the fortunes of some one producer 
—or should be—for it entails needless expense 
to switch from one make of car to another. 

It’s time to “get right” on the automobile 
question, 

So it is important to know what’s going on 
in the automobile industry—more important 
than ever before. 

Automobile producers have settled down into 
three fairly clearly defined groups. 

Whether you own and drive your car on an 
extravagant or an economical basis depends first 
upon which group you cast your lot with. 

You can drift into extravagance by following 
either of two groups, both of which make a strong 
appeal to the unwary. 


+ + + 


To follow one of these groups is to fall into 
the extravagance of cheapness—the appeal, of 
course, is price. 

‘The extravagantly cheap cars are necessarily 
undersized—too small for comfort and as a rule 
lack equipment. 

You begin by buying at retail prices the 
needed equipment. 

Before you are through you have spent the 
price of a better car. . 

And in the end you sell out or trade in, take 
your loss and charge it up to experience. 

+ + 

In casting your lot with the other of these 
two groups you fall into the other extreme of 
extravagance. 

The appeal is individuality—exclusiveness. 

This group embraces the great majority of 
producers but their output is small so they do 
not provide the machinery and facilities for large 
production, 

They must perform laboriously and expen- 
sively by hand many operations which could be 
done better, quicker, more uniformly, accurately 
and economically by great machines. 

The price of these cars must cover extra- 
vagant manufacturing and selling costs. 

And upkeep is correspondingly expensive for 
garage men are unfamiliar with these cars and 
service charges run high because mechanics must 
spend as much time learning what to do and 
how to do it as in actually doing the work. 

% * ik 

The third group comprises thelarge producers 
of quality cars. 

The Willys-Overland Company is by far the 
largest producer in this group. 

Season after season, for many years, the 
Overland output has far exceeded that of any 
other producer in this class. 

As the Overland output has been greater, 
Overland material cost, manufacturing cost 
advertising and selling costs have been corres- 


pondingly lower, per car, than that of any other 
producer in this class. 

And we have always given buyers the benefit 
of our lower costs. 

Certain it is that we have led the way in all 
the great price reductions which have finally 
placed quality cars within the reach of the many. 

Certain it is that those who have followed the 
Overland fortunes from the beginning have 
owned and driven their cars on a more economi- 
cal basis than those who have followed any other 
producer. Ra } he 


Past performance is the best promise of 
future performance, and several very great 
advantages of the present point to future advant- 
age for those who cast their lot permanently 
with Overland. 

Between the small, light Overland Roadster 
and the Willys-Knight Limousine at prices rang- 
ing between approximately six and eighteen 
hundred dollars, you have the most complete 
opportunity for selection within the entire 
“economy range”—excluding both the extrava- 
gant ranges of the cheap and of the fanciful, 
which fall outside any true idea of economy. 

From season to season you may switch from 
one car to another as fancy or expediency may 
dictate, and without the needless loss entailed 
by changing from one make of car to another. 

Whether you buy the small four cylinder 
Overland or a larger Overland Four, the big 
Overland Six or a Willys-Knight, you get the 
lowest possible first cost for a car of its class— 
the result of the greatest production attained in 
quality automobiles. 

% 9 * 

And just as standardized manufacturing 
methods applied to the largest output have 
resulted in lowest possible first costs— 

So also have standardized service methods 
applied to the largest number of running cars 
resulted in minimum upkeep costs, 

Not only are Overland service stations every- 
where, but garage men and mechanics every- 
where have twice the experience and knowledge 
of Overlands as they have of any other car 
because there are about twice as many Overlands 
running as there are of any other make of cars 
of the same class. 

And the inevitable result is economy, for 
everywhere men know Overlands and the quick- 
est and shortest way to render almost any service 
in connection with them. 

*k k * 

So, if true values sway you—true values in 
every phase and all phases wherein the auto- 
mobile touches your life—then consider these 
things and reach your decision and with your 
purchase this season cast your lot permanently 
with those who have established and are continu- 
ing to establish these very real and true values 
which determine true automobile economy. 

See the Overland dealer now. Talk matters 
over with him frankly. He will help you from 
his rich experience, to decide which Overland 
or Willys-Knight will serve your particular needs 
with greatest economy. 

Get right on the automobile question. 


Catalogues on request. Please address Dept. 698. 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 





“Made in U.S.A." 
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